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marriage has never been regarded by them as a fearful 
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thing. At the same time, cruelty has been a common 
attendant of all relations with the natives where money- 
making are concerned. It is unpleasant to think that 
the charge is openly made, not merely by a Boer refugee, 
but by an American traveller, that the slave trade in its 
most cruel form is supported on the west coast of Africa 
by the merchants and planters who supply the world 
with cocoa and chocolate,—favorite beverages every- 
where. The Portuguese government has promised to 
look into the matter, and has sent an agent to inves- 
tigate. If reports are true, the system employed in 
Africa is even worse than our peonage system, and we 
.all know how difficult it is to learn the exact truth 
about that. But whether here or there the truths must 
be known, and wherever he is the slave must be eman- 


cipated. 
Fd 


THE Methodists in America number about three 
million, which would give them more than half a million 
voters,—enough to give them the balance of power in a 
closely contested election. It is announced, with what 
right or by what authority we do not know, that the 
Methodists of this country would be a unit against Vice- 
President Fairbanks, if he were nominated for the presi- 
dency, because he was said to have furnished cocktails 
to guests at his dinner table. With the merits of that 
controversy we have nothing to do, but we do say that 
it is a dangerous thing for any denomination,, Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, to vote together, or to 
cast its influence for or against any candidate or party 
for denominational reasons. If we were inclined to 
boast, we could easily show that, vastly out of proportion 
to their numbers, Unitarians have been represented in 
the public life of New England and the nation; but 
. with equal pride we could show that they can never be 
counted upon to support or to oppose a candidate on 
sectarian grounds. 

& 


THE American army is less and less popular among 
able-bodied men and it is difficult to keep the ranks full. 
One reason evidently is the small pay and the little glory 
which comes to a soldier in time of peace; but another 
and more potent reason is that the American soldier 
who comes under the command of an officer who is not 
patriotic and democratic becomes a servant with less 
liberty than an ordinary servant, because if he does not 
like his place and his employer he cannot give notice and 
quit. It may be that the chief of police and the officers 
under him have the power and are in the habit of making 
patrolmen perform menial service in their. cellars and 
kitchens, but we have never seen a policeman shovelling 
snow from the sidewalk before his superior officer’s 
house. The present writer has seen soldiers ordered 
about and doing, under orders from their superior 
officer, work which the same men would not do under 
orders from any one else if they were free men. In the 
Civil War more than one officer died with a bullet in 
his back, and more than one grudge which began in the 
service was worked off after officers and men returned 
to civil life. 

as 


THE new plans for the use of the harbor of Topolo- 
bampo, which is deep enough and large enough to 
accommodate all the navies of the world, include a line 
of steamers to Australia and New Zealand, which will 
shorten, the distance between the Orient and London by 
thirteen hundred and fifty miles. This line, by land 
and water, will be a rival of the Panama Canal, and is 
the beginning of a revolution in the southern part of 
North America which may give us, during the present 
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century, miracles of progress and civilization. The 
capitalists are investing their money to make more 
money; but, in spite of themselves, their enterprise 
will bring profit and advantage to all the world. And 
yet one cannot help wishing that the dream of Owen, 
the humanitarian engineer, could have come true; or, 
at least, that he might have tried out to the last possi- 
bility the experiment of the management of vast enter- 
ptises and great wealth by a profit-sharing community. 
By such an experiment some problems would have been 


solved once for all. 
ee ae 


A GENERATION ago Topolobampo was the scene of an 
heroic attempt on the part of a young Mr. Owen to estab- 
lish a model city in which there should be equal rights, 
equal privileges, equal opportunities, and enough for every- 
body. He gotaconcession from the Mexican government 
for a railway to the United States, and laid plans which 
were wise and far-reaching; but, before he could 
make adequate preparation, hundreds of needy people 
flocked to the place. He failed to raise the money to 
build the railroad, and the experiment ended in disaster, 
doing, as he sorrowfully confessed, more harm than good. 
Now, by the enterprise of capitalists, the road is to be 
built, the magnificent harbor to be used, with a prospect 
of building a city to rival any one on either coast. 


Sins, Crimes, and Vices. 


Not long ago it was easy enough to classify all moral 
offences as sins, which were offences against God; crimes, 
which were offences against the law; and vices, which 
were offences injurious to one’s self. In a general sense 
all sins, crimes, and vices were offences against God, 
because they were breaches of the moral law, but in a 
narrower sense and in a more definite way sin was defined 
as an offence obnoxious to the Almighty because it had 
to do with the personal relation between the sinner and 
his maker. 

The popular thought concerning vices and crimes has 
changed only in the direction of a better understanding 
of the causes and proper treatment of them. As vices 
are, first of all, harmful to the vicious person and only 
secondarily injurious to others, society has commonly 
agreed not to punish the vicious person until his con- 
duct and character become distinctly injurious to others 
and cause expense and trouble to society. The de- 
fective, delinquent, and dependent classes are treated 
with more sympathy than formerly because it is seen 
that the roots of vice are often to be traced to conditions 
which the vicious person did not create and from which 
he can escape only by the sympathetic aid of others. 
Much of the wisest and most humane work now done in 
children’s courts, and other organizations having a similar 
motive, is directed towards the changing of conditions 
which will give the growing boys and girls opportunities 
which they could not provide for themselves, and a 
healthy stimulus to virtuous living which they could 
not find for themselves, if they tried, without the help. 
of others. 

Crimes, also, are coming to be regarded as, in many 
cases, the result of bad training, lack of proper educa- 
tion, the influence of evil companions, and the result of 
some defect in the organization of society. Drunken- 
ness is a prolific source of crime, but many of the wisest 
men now regard drunkenness, not as an original cause, 
but as a secondary cause of which some lack of balance 
in the brain and nerves is the origin and occasion. Even 
those who fall from high social standing and, in spite of 
good opportunities reach the low levels of vice and 
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crime, are often accounted for by a lack of stability and 
staying power which makes it hard for them to keep 
pace with their fellows. In many such ways society is 
now dealing with crime and learning to invent new ways 
of correcting it and reforming the criminal. 

But in no one of these classes has the change of senti- 
ment been so great as that in regard tosin. One main 
difficulty now with the revivalists is that they have not 
placed themselves at the modern point of view, and have 
not learned that the ‘‘sense of sin,” once believed to be 
necessary to conversion and spiritual progress, is no 
longer the necessary condition of holiness. The re- 
vivalist who thinks that he must awaken the conscious- 
ness of sin in his hearers before he can incite them to 
works meet for repentance, will miss his noblest oppor- 
tunity. We can no longer assert that the natural man 
is at enmity with God. Often he is filled with a divine 
discontent, and is invited to a nobler life by ideals of 
perfection which surpass his power of achievement. 
He may be dissatisfied, eager to attain that which, for 
the present, is beyond his reach, but he does not grovel 
in the dust with a sense of guilt. 

When God was thought of as a royal personage, as 
jealous of his dignities as an Eastern monarch, it was 
thought possible to offend him by every careless act. 
He was to be praised, to be flattered, to be placated, and 
his revealed will was to be accepted without a question 
ora murmur. ‘The slightest doubt about the being of 
God, or the revelations supposed to be made of his will 
and purposes in the Scripture, was a sinful act. ‘To deny 
the existence of Satan was a sin of the deepest dye, and 
to doubt the immortality of the soul made one fit for 
perdition. All these things have passed away, and the 
sense of sin which was thus engendered cannot be a real 
experience of the instructed men and women in our time. 

The real sins of which men and women are guilty and 
from which they ought to seek deliverance may create 
a sense of guilt ; but it is not a consciousness of sin against 
God that is now the powerful impulse to penitence, so 
much as a consciousness of sin against one’s own soul 
and of injury to society of which one ought to be a 
wholesome and helpful part. There is now rising before 
the minds of the people a new ideal of perfection for the 
individual and service to the brotherhood, which has 
power, when it stirs the affections and conscience, to 
make the most grievous sinner turn with disgust from 
his evil ways. When one regards himself as a member 
of society and tries to do that which he ought to do to be 
worthy of his place and opportunity, he looks at himself 
and his neighbor in two relations. First he regards 
himself as he is, and, being what he is, he considers his 
duty to the neighbor, he being what heis. But he is not 
long satisfied with this relation and begins to think of 
himself as he ought to be, something better and more 
beneficent than he now is. This at once changes his 
relation to his neighbor. The person that he ought to 
be has a higher duty to his neighbor than the one who is 
content to be simply what he is. But no sooner does he 
regard his duty from that higher point of view than he 
begins to see his neighbor in the new relation as one who 
ought to be something better and finer than he now is, 
and a new duty comes into sight, for he, aspiring to be 
better than he is, feels the social obligation to help his 
neighbor to realize his better self. We have, then, an 
ascending scale of ideals and duties, and the best work 
of the religious and moral reformer and inspirer will be 
done by the one who, whether poet, prophet, preacher, 


by statesman, or other leader of men, is able to set forth an 


_ ideal just above and beyond the present attainment of 


_ those who read or listen to his word and awaken in them 


a desire to reach the higher level. In spite of all the 
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doctrines of despair and the thoughts which dishonored 
God and degraded humanity in the old theology and 
preaching, this method of inspiration was really the 
efficient cause of whatever good came out of the stormy 
revivals of the past. After the tumult of fire and earth- 
quake it was the still small voice that made itself heard, 
and to which the penitent soul listened. 


In God’s Country. 


That God made the country and that man made the 
town is more than a beautiful sentiment: it is a demon- 
strable fact. It is a fact that especially needs to be ¢on- 
sidered while the happy movement goes forward toward 
suburbanism. Rejoice as we may in the mere material 
facts that the drift cityward has been reversed, this is 
by no means the whole of it. No great gain can come 
to us socially unless this later tendency of our popula- 
tion grasps the spiritual import of country life. It is 
probable that not over one-fourth of the increase of pop- 
ulation is being gathered at present into congested cities, 
and this in spite of the fact that we are having a full 
million of immigrants from Europe annually. This means, 
of course, that congestion must gradually let loose its 
grip, and that suburban life must steadily grow until 
the whole country is a sort of thinned-out city. The 
larger part of the population instead of being herded 
will be individualized over the whole country. It will 
be a slow process for the detached individual to learn how 
to adjust himself to nature. The movement will be all 
the more healthy for sending out wealth, taste, and art 
in advance. ‘The larger part of those who are now creat- 
ing summer residences or country homes are people of 
considerable culture, and are able to distribute the ad- 
vantages of wealth which for so long have been concen- 
tred in towns. 

All the more is it now important that we shall not spend 
our time too largely in estimating material changes and 
material advantages. We must understand that to go into 
the country is not merely to live a little more cheaply, to 
get fresher peas and potatoes and purer air. Funda- 
mentally, the country is God’s home, and it never can be 
made the right sort of a home for a human being unless in ~ 
some way he can become a child of God. Influences must 
be set in operation which shall open his eyes to see better 
and to hear better the things that be of God. ‘The social 
evolution will be a failure if the folk go out to occupy the 
valleys and the hillsides with only a thought of gardens 
and orchards. Those who take up the fad of nature 
study are on the right road if they will go far enough 
and deep enough. A true study of nature recognizes 
the fact that there is one Life over all, through all, and 
interpenetrating all. It is this conception of a living 
universe, and of a divine purpose underlying and corre- 
lating all things, that must be the inspiration.of our new 
country living. One trouble with preaching is that there 
is a disposition to speak of God as above and apart from 
nature. ‘The pulpit mission is too largely a revelation 
that could not be discovered in a natural way. On the 
other hand, the scientist speaks of nature as something 
apart from God, of laws of nature and evolution without 
any soul in them. ‘The real truth lies between the two. 
God is not apart from and above the birds and the bees, 
the flowers and the trees; neither are the fields and the 
brooks, the birds and the flowers something apart from 
Divine Mind. An honest seeker is not called upon, by 
nature, to worship an etherealized ghost, who has noth- 
ing to do with every-day life, nor, on the other hand, 
to satisfy himself with meadows and forests and gardens 
that have not in them the sweet reasonableness and in- 
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finite love of fatherhood. He needs God not only as a 
creator, but as a living, vivifying, every-day, common- 
place principle. His religion must climb over porches 
with the morning-glories, and find itself in the dew on 
the asparagus. Have we fully apprehended that Chris- 
tianity, at its origin, was a religion of the country? It 
had little to say about cities, except that the big temples 
would be thrown down by and by, with not one stone left 
on another. It talked of the lilies in the field as more 
admirable than kings who dwelt in palaces. It spoke of 
gardens and of brooks, and all its pathos as well as its 
love was associated with walks through the wheat fields 
and among the vineyards. The more we study the New 
Testament the more we feel that it is a nature book, and 
the power of the parables lies in the fact that they deal 
almost wholly with country life. Christian religion 
should, therefore, be estimated as that which combines 
the beautiful and the true, and brings man into co-opera- 
tion with God from daybreak until we go to sleep in his 
arms at night. 

All the elements of heaven are scattered about the 
countryman. Here are the golden streets, and here are 
the jasper walls; but it is gold that grows in the form of 
cornstalks and bean-vines, and it is jasper in the form 
of granite and sandstone which may be shaped into com- 
fortable homes. With all our religious imagination we 
have never conceived a world one whit more beautiful 
than the valleys of New England and the rolling prairies 
of the West. He is little more than a fool who dreams 
of a city made to order for his future occupancy, and 
never discovers that the infinite ages, which have worked 
to surround him with paradise conditions, were inspired 
by Infinite Love. The great lesson to be learned is that 
the earth is God’s home, that the hillsides and valleys are 
an expression of his wisdom and glory and life and pur- 
pose; and that to go to heaven is to find this out, and 
become a co-operator with the Divine Will in orchard and 
garden and wheat field. 


Current Copics, 


If the recommendations made to the President by 
. Secretary Taft on January 13 are followed, Cuba will 
be evacuated by American troops in the spring of 1909, 
and the conduct of the affairs of the island will be handed 
over to the Cuban government which by that time will 
have been constituted after the census which is now 
being carried out. In the course of his report on condi- 
tions in Cuba, the Secretary takes occasion to point 
out the efficiency of Governor Magoon’s work as adminis- 
trator of the country, and informs the Chief Executive 
that the electoral census, which is to serve as the basis 
of the national election in December of this year, will 
be conipleted this spring. In recommending the with- 
drawal of the American forces in March or April of 1909, 
Mr. Taft. says, ‘‘This is in compliance with our promise 
when we assumed temporary control of Cuba, and it 
seems to me that we ought to allow nothing to interfere 
with carrying out that promise.” 


ed 


THE desire of the State Department to avoid any 
step that might embarrass the Japanese government 
is indicated by Secretary Root’s decision, at the beginning 
of the week, to withhold information to the press respect- 
ing the progress of the negotiations with Tokio on the 
emigration question. That question is now an impor- 
tant if not a dominant issue in the political campaign 
in progress in the Japanese empire, and the Saionji 
ministry has been put to it to maintain its position 
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against the ‘‘progressives” of the type of Count Okuma, 
who have shown a disposition to urge an advanced stand 
on the rights of Japanese in America and other countries, 
as a demonstration of Japan’s newly acquired promi- 
nence in the councils of the world. In order to avoid 
the danger of precipitating a crisis in Tokio by exposing 
the ministry to the charge that is it conceding too much, 
the Secretary of State declined, at the beginning of the 
week, to furnish the outline of the pending pour parlers 
between Washington and the Japanese capital. 
a . 
A SITUATION, which despatches from Berlin character- 
ize as ‘‘ominous,” developed in Prussia at the end of 
last week as a result of a curt refusal by the premier, 
Prince von Biilow, to consider the advisability of amend- 
ments to the electoral law designed to confer universal 
suffrage in the kingdom. Prince von Btilow’s declaration 
was elicited by an interpellation presented to the Prussian 
Landtag, demanding the election of members to the 
lower house on the basis of a manhood franchise. The 
premier announced that such a system ‘‘would not be 
for the good of the State’”’ and that ‘‘secret voting would 
not be permitted”’ in any event. The declared attitude 
of the government evoked a series of remarkable pro- 
suffrage demonstrations, which culminated on Sunday 
in a state of conspicuous disorder in the capital, dupli- 
cated on a smaller scale in many of the provincial cities 
of the kingdom. ‘The incidents at the beginning of the 
week are regarded as the prelude to a trial of strength 
between the socialists and the government. 


od 


THE socialists have especial reason to complain of 
the existing suffrage law in Prussia, because its provi- 
sions are aimed chiefly at the disqualification of the 
workingmen, from whom the socialists’ organizations 
draw their membership. It is maintained by Herr 
Bebel and his associates that under present conditions 
the control of the ballot is in the hands of the land-owners 
and the wealthy who, under the provisions of the ‘‘three- 
class system,’ are able to exert an influence entirely 
out of proportion to their numbers upon the complexion 
of the lower house of the Landtag. A sentimental 
feature of the campaign of the socialists is suggested 
by the fact that they are seeking to restore the condition 
which was in effect in the kingdom for a year after April 
8, 1848, when the government, alarmed by the progress 
of the revolution, bestowed the right of suffrage upon 
every Prussian of legal age. This concession was 
promptly revoked a little less than a year later, when 
the conservatives found themselves able to control the 
situation. 


ad 


AN echo of the old issue of ‘‘Americanism” was heard 
at a meeting of the Congregation of the Propaganda at 
the Vatican on January 13, when that body-failed to 
confirm the nomination of Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
a member of the faculty of St. Bernard’s Seminary at 
Rochester, N.Y., to be coadjutor archbishop of San 
Francisco. The opposition to Dr. Hanna was based 
upon charges that recent writings by him had laid him 
open to the suspicion of being tainted with Modernism. 
It is understood that the selection of Dr. Hanna for pre- 
ferment has the indorsement of all his colleagues, save 
one, at St. Bernard’s Seminary. At the meeting of 
the Propaganda ‘assurances of his fitness for the office 
at San Francisco were presented by several cardinals, 
including Monsignor Satolli, a former papal delegate 
at Washington. There are indications that the Roman 
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Catholic hierarchy in the United States are taking a 
profound interest in the progress of the investigation 
into Dr. Hanna’s orthodoxy. 

at 


THE position of France in Morocco, as well as in the 
Algerian frontier country, became suddenly acute on 
January 11, when Mulai Hafid, one of the pretenders 
to the Moroccan throne, was proclaimed Sultan at Fez, 
and his accession was the signal for the declaration of 
a jehad, or holy war. The news confronted the govern- 
ment at Paris with the prospect of a much more elaborate 
military campaign than had -been contemplated when 
France and Spain undertook the task of restoring order 
in Morocco under the terms of the treaty of Algeciras. 
The augmentation of the problem indicated the proba- 
bility that France, in order to cope with it successfully, 

__ would be obliged to appeal to the signatories of the 
treaty for a new mandate to meet the changed require- 
ments. In the mean while the military authorities in 
Algeria are taking measures to maintain defensive 
operations. 

ad 


A RESULT of the Nationalist movement in China is 
apparent in the terms of an international loan of 
7) * $5,000,000 for the completion of the Tientsing-Chin- 
Kiang Railroad, which were signed at Pekin on January 

13 by representatives of the German Bank, the British- 
China Corporation, and the Chinese Foreign Board. 
Yor the first time in the history of the financial relations 
between China and foreign lenders, neither the hypotheca- 
tion of Chinese railroad lines nor other territorial con 
cessions figure in the terms of the transaction. It took 
‘five years to negotiate the loan. 
the agitation against the growing power of foreign capital 
in China has increased in volume and in extent. ‘The 
conditions of the present loan are regarded as a recogni- 
‘ tion, by both the Foreign Board and the representatives 
___ of the banks, that a repetition of previous arrangements, 
whereby Chinese public service franchises were put into 
the hands of European bankers, would result in demon- 
strations of violence against the government at Pekin. 


Brevities. 


American invention has made it possible for people who 
are not rich to change their climate at will. 


The brevities in this column are not intended to be 
whetstones on which anybody may sharpen even a pen- 
knife of private business. 


What is that peculiar trait of the human mind which 
often leads one to confide to a total stranger things 
_ that he would not confess at home? 


Many good people condone assassination in Russia 
who would reject with horror a proposition to put an 
end to the Congo atrocities by taking the life of King 
Leopold. 


_ The newly discovered words of Jesus, supposed to 
_have been cut off from the last chapter of Mark, do not 

have the right ring. We lost nothing when they dis- 
yeared and gain nothing by finding them. 


a splendid record for the benefit of their fellow- 
tkers, and giving Great Britain a fine example of the 
istworthiness of what, over there, they call the com- 


m people. 


During that period 


The two workingmen in the British cabinet are mak- . 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Business Proficiency as giving Increased Moral Power. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The items in your issues of December 19 and January 
2 about ministers in the real estate business call to mind 
an incident in the experience of our brother, Dr. Horatio 
Stebbins, in San Francisco, bearing on the subject. 

Between thirty-five and forty years ago, when the 
California feeling against the ‘‘Heathen Chinee” was in 
full force, the same as it is now, but that with regard to 
the Japanese was of intense admiration, and the whole 
Western coast was desirous of establishing intimate com- 
mercial relations with their rising land, a public gathering 
of the business men and leading citizens of San Francisco 
was held to meet a company of visitors from Japan, and 
to promote the financial and social intercourse of the 
two countries. The principal speakers were the governor 
and ex-governor of California, belonging to different 
parties, but in their utterances vying with each other in 
political trimming and in a disgusting adulation of the 
young giant of the East and, contrasted with it, in their 
contempt for the poor old Chinaman. At the close of 
their speeches Dr. Stebbins was called upon for a few 
remarks. But, instead of following in their train, he 
burst out in a flame of indignation at their subserviency 
to one people and injustice to the other; and, as a tower- 
ing school-master might do with a couple of small boys 
guilty of a mean trick, he took the two governors meta- 
phorically by the collar in each hand, and butted their 
heads together, so stunningly, and, at the same time 
with such wit and aptness, that the whole audience, not . 
otherwise in sympathy with him, burst out into roars of 
laughter and applause. 

If Dr. Stebbins had ‘been only a successful minister, 
however pious, he never could have done such a thing,— 
most likely would never have been invited with a chance 
to do it. But he had the respect of business men, and 
his words of practical commercial wisdom, mixed with 
those of a broad humanity which included alike Japanese 
and Chinamen, had an influence such as those from him 
as a minister alone never could have had. To some of 
us there, it was the proudest moment not only for Uni- 
tarianism, but for Christianity as a whole, that, even 
with Starr King’s magnificent work in view, the Pacific 
coast had ever known. And if ‘‘the busy layman”’ 
whose words you quote had been present, he, too, I 
doubt not, would have rejoiced in the tremendous added 
power that religion, at least for once, had in speaking 
from a background of intimate knowledge of business 
affairs. 

Wealth, of course, has its dangers for pulpits as well 
as pews. The kingdom of heaven’s eye of a needle is 
not widened any, even for ecclesiastical robes, and in 
past ages and among poor people the preacher’s poverty, 
beyond question, has been a part of the preacher’s power. 
But in our day and among our constituencies, as Mr. 
Westall says, the minister who knows what business is, 
by a practical and successful week-day experience in 
conducting it, can speak to business men on Sunday with 
a helpful understanding of their temptations and needs, 
and, consequently, with a helpful condemnation of what 
is wrong in their methods, as one outside of it, however 
spiritual-minded and upright, never can. Is it not an 
inference, also, which the general public can hardly avoid 
making and tending to give with their additional force 
to his words, that the $100,000 man who preaches does 
so not in any degree for his pay, as is sometimes charged 
against our profession, but simply because of his love 
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for the work? And if all ministers could go into their 
pulpits with this or any like sum in their pockets— 
of course a very violent supposition—as well as with 
the treasure of heaven in their hearts, along with less 
outside suspicion of their adjusting their utterances to 
the rich men of their churches, would there not be among 
themselves less inward fear of diminishing their present, 
often starvation, support by taking the wealthy sinners 
of their congregations by the mental collar, and, like our 
brave San Francisco brother, butting their heads morally 
together till they had butted into them a wholesome 
shame for their sins? Joun C. KIMBALL. 
GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Fragment. 


O dweller in the valley, lift thine eyes 
To where, above the drift of cloud, the stone 
Endures in silence, and to God alone 
Upturns its furrowed visage, and is wise. 
There yet is being, far from all that dies, 
And beauty where no mortal maketh moan, 
Where larger planets swim the liquid zone, 
And wider spaces stretch to calmer skies. 
Only a little way above the plain 
Is snow eternal. Round the mountain’s knees 
Hovers the fury of the wind and rain. 
Look up, and teach thy noble heart to cease 
From endless labor. ‘There is perfect peace 
Only a little way above thy pain. 
— George Santayana. 


The Nine-hour Day. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Not the industrial day, but the day marked by the 
sun of the winter solstice, the abbreviated day that, 
clipped at both ends, marks the true beginning of the 
cold season. ‘This is a time of dread to many. Some 
are afraid of mud, some of cold, some of snow, some of 
wind. ‘These country bugbears send people scuttling into 
towns like rabbits into their holes. But, rightly consid- 
ered, these are no bugbears save such as haunt the imagi- 
nation. One thing alone, the purity of the sweet winter 
air offsets these disadvantages and the magnificence of 
the light. Few ever note the splendor of winter sunrises 
that come so late in the morning. They ought to be 
seen and known of all men. 

It is thought absurd and sentimental to descant on 
sunrises or to apostrophize the beauty of the morn. 
But these glorious displays of Nature are as worthy of 
observation and of awakening emotions of delight as 
they ever were. Let me venture to describe a sunrise, 
however hackneyed the subject may seem,—one that was 
flaming in the sky at half after six on one of the shortest 
days. 

A large, red mass, rayless, but intense, lay massed on 
the horizon just where the sun was to burn its way 
upward a flame of golden rays. A dense eyebrow of 
purple cloud curved above this fiery centre, interspersed 
with bands of intense gold that dissolved to a haze of 
dazzling brightness and rolled in billowy masses to the 
zenith. Then opening, as if suddenly split apart, it 
revealed its aérial palace of the gods, beam and rafter, 
column and arcade, the throne room, opening wide, show- 
ing purple draperies and walls of porphyry and jasper. 

For a moment it is too bright for the eye to bear, 
then suddenly it fades to the faintest banded pinks and 
pale blues. The snow fields, in their hollows and depres- 
sions, reflect the tints of sea-shell and faintest salmon 
and neutral colors too yague and tender to describe. 
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Who will believe this transformation of the commonplace 
world who has not seen it? Who would credit the won- 
ders of color hung around the rising sun with the glory of 
cherubim and seraphim like that which hovered over 
the ark of the Lord? 

We all have in us something of the nature of the owl, 
the mole, the bear, and the muskrat. We would fain 
in thought sleep through the shortest days, days of 
thickest ice, of deepest snows, of searching north winds 
and sunless skies. Especially would we court oblivion 
in our northern-clime on the days when our world seems 
hung with damp brown paper, when trees and earth 
and sky are all of one color, and all drip in unison, when 
the dirty, melting snow becomes a series of miniature 
lakes and puddles, and the fields are a mixture of rotten 
ice-water and half-drowned trees and bushes, and, as far 
as you can see, stretch black pools and soggy lands. 

But a sudden shift in the wind, a freeze in the night. 
What a change there is! Keen biting air from the north 
that blows every impurity away as from the mouth of 
acannon. Everywhere ice sparkles, gleams, and glows. 
The trees that dripped yesterday from every branchlet 
and twig, now are hung with millions of glittering lamps. 
The pools are skimmed with the prettiest ice sheets; the 
roads are solid floors once more. There is not a tear 
fallen from heaven that has not changed to a thing of 
beauty. Millions of Christmas trees are richly adorned, 
and the earth itself seems a vast frosted cake for the 
delight of its smallest children. . 

The earth wears few colors now. It is a nun, a Quak- 
eress, or a demure Mennonite maid. Russet brown, gray, 
and white form the staple of its wardrobe. But there 
is so much of beauty and charm in the variations of its 
changeful moods that nothing more is wanting to the 
enjoyment of the real lover of the winter world. These 
sombre tones blossom and burn when the sun, under 
heavy storm clouds, sends long gleams of light that pave 
a pathway to heaven and make the black and blue 
pines show their hearts of intense green. There are 
solemn seasons that touch the soul with awe,—the corpse- 
like rigidity of stark and naked trees standing against 
a torn and tumbled sky; the wind moaning in long 
swells like a grand, slow funeral march; the coming on 
of the blizzard when the Valkyrie riders are on the wind 
urging their horses to desperation, or the wild huntsman’s 
view-halloo is heard far over the woods and fields. 

But the moonlight nights come with their placating 
tenderness to soothe away the wounds of winter. After 
a downy snow storm, so innocent and pure and tender 
in its soft pressure on the earth, the new moon hangs 
its crescent boat in the sky, and looks down lovingly 
upon the scene. It is no miraculous vision, although it 
is just every-day snow that loads the arms of cedars 
and hemlocks as if dandling happy infants toward the 
spectacle of the sky. 

And yet there are people who shudder at the loneliness 
of the country compared with the close-packed street, 
the crowded flat house, the smoke of millions of chimneys, 
the roar and grind of millions of wheels. But in reality 


‘there is no loneliness to compare with the loneliness of 


the city for the solitary and the alien soul. The mockery 
of unnumbered human beings divided by a street, a wall, 
a flimsy barrier, that is as impenetrable to human sym- 
pathy as a guarded fortress, hurts the yearnings for 
companionship and sickens them, whereas the exquisite 
breathing silence of the country is a true voice of con- - 
solation and .peace. For Nature is the friendliest of- 
friends. She exacts nothing from us save receptivity. 
She gives all. She talks with us if we know how to 
listen; she sings to us if we have a musical ‘ear; she 
applies her balms and simples to our ‘wounds; she is 
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the great physician of the soul and body because she 
leads us to the source of all good. 

In time we come to learn some syllables of the universal 
language of our mother.’ The sturdy oaks rustle their 
stiff brown foliage and give out low sibilant sounds. 
The pines sough with a soothing, monotonous swing, as 
if consoling their age with dreams of youth. The elms 
and maples swish their long flexible arms in a cheerful 
harmonious note. Each bears its part in the harmony 
that is not interrupted by what we falsely call the death 

_ of winter. There is no death of winter. All things are 
pulsating with vitality vibrant with the great terrestial 
forces. uit 

What a pity not to spend even the shortest days in 
.the open! Even the darkest, bleakest, have something 
to teach us. If we love the world, the world of nature, 
it will love us. Only the half blind and indifferent see 
nothing, hear nothing, know nothing of its secrets. All 
days should be to us divine, and should impart to us the 
blessedness of being so much alive that the very rocks 
and trees may seem as our little brothers, instinct with 
God’s power. 

New York. 


The Call to Theology.* 


BY FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY. 


The time may appear to many persons inopportune 
for the launching of a Journal of Theology. -The tide 
of theological interest may seem to have ebbed so low 
as to leave no channel for such a venture; the profession 
of the ministry fails to win recruits; the queen of the 
sciences is deposed from her throne; critics are announc- 
ing the rout of the theological schools. The machinery 
of the churches, it is true, revolves with energy, but it 
does not seem to be geared into the wheels of the working 
world; and the deliberations of the theologians are 
frankly regarded by great numbers of people with in- 
difference, if not with contempt. A distinguished rail- 
way president, on being informed that a promising youth 
had undertaken the study of theology, remarked, ‘‘Why 
does not so gifted a man devote himself to something 
that is real?’ 

This apparent turn of the tide is illustrated by the move- 
ment of higher education in the United States. Univer- 
sities and colleges, whether maintained by the State or 
endowed by private means, have become detached, not 
only from theological supervision, but even from theo- 
logical instruction. Faculties of theology are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule in American universities. It 
is felt that theology is not only a difficult and divisive 
subject, but that it is not essential to the complete equip- 
ment of an institution of learning. ‘‘Let those who care 
for theology,” it is said, ‘‘establish their denominational 
schools where they may have the advantage of an 
academic environment; the university itself needs no 
school of theology to complete its circle of the sciences.” 
The same reaction from theology is to be observed even 
among those who have been professionally trained as 
theologians. Education in medicine, law, and natural 
science, has been within one generation fundamentally 
revised to meet the new expansion of knowledge, but 
education for the ministry has for the most part remained 
unadjusted to the new world of learning. ‘The require- 
ment of the Hebrew language, for example, as a condition 
of ordination—or rather the requirement of so meagre 
a knowledge of the Hebrew language that not one student 
in ten can utilize it—still extorts from many students 


_ of theology in the United States from one-fourth to one- 
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third of their years of professional education. As a con- 
sequence of this and similar survivals in the theological 
curriculum, many ministers of religion have found them- 
selves trained in subjects which they cannot use, and 
ignorant of much which they need to know, and, as they 
take up their work in the world, are inclined to lay down 
their theology. They become administrators of congrega- 
tions, organizers of ecclesiastical industries, philanthro- 
pists, pastors, but not theologians. Theology has pre- 
sented itself to their minds as a record of controversies 
which were once living fires, but are now extinct volcanoes, 
and they turn with a sense of relief to the fertile fields 
of modern life. The call of the time seems to them a 
call away from theology. They may even acquire a 
habit of mind quite distinct from that which characterizes 
a learned calling. Practitioners of law, medicine, or the 
natural sciences, are primarily and continuously students, 
unremittingly concerned to maintain the pace of intel- 
lectual progress, open-minded to each fresh discovery 
of truth. Practitioners of theology, on the other hand, > 
often reserve little time for study, and may easily become 
disinclined to severe or logical thinking. Thus they 
may become faithful custodians of the oracles of God 
or skilful operatives in the work of the Church, and in 
either function may be workmen that need not be 
ashamed; but their attitude toward truth tends to detach 
them from the spirit of the modern world. A _ dis- 
tinguished man of science, addressing, in 1906, the gradu- 
ates of a technical school, said to them, ‘‘We old fellows 
have hard work to keep up with the advances of this 
generation in scientific theory and technical practice, 
and we strain every nerve.to maintain our place as 
learners.’”’? ‘Then, as though contrasting this habit of 
mind with another, he proceeded to remark: ‘‘Authors, 
clergymen, women, and charitable workers, whose ideals 
of duty are in some respects unquestionably higher than 
those of the world, are in general strangely blind to the 
obligations of debt and contract. . . . Bankers do not 
like to deal with ladies or ministers or literary men.” 
The scientific habit of mind—that is to say, according 
to this scholar—has its moral effect, and ministers, being 
less devoted to the method of science, become corre- 
spondingly less trustworthy in the ethics of daily life. 
However exaggerated such an indictment may be, it 
is not altogether without support in the habit and dis- 
position of some ministers. It can hardly be maintained 
that the traits of intellectual honesty—precision, reserve 
of statement, the weighing of words—are as conspicuous 
in ministers as in men of science or men of affairs. At 
a convocation lately held of students from many theo- 
logical schools the problems and ideals of the ministry 
were set forth for three days by selected advisers, and 
discussed by selected young men. The programme was 
rich in suggestions, both for the conduct of the devout 
life and for the direction of practical service, but through- 
out the session not one word was spoken either by old 
or young which concerned the minister as a thinker, or 
the duties of theological students of theology. Feeling 
and action had crowded out of the foreground of interest 
the function of thought. Piety and efficiency seemed 
sufficient substitutes for intellectual power. . The passion 
for service had supplanted the passion for truth. A 
very competent critic of preaching, addressing an 
assemblage of preachers in Boston, is said to have told 
them with characteristic candor that their work was 
marked by ‘‘intellectual frugality.’”’ The same indict- 
ment has been brought by a distinguished representative 
of the Church of England against his own communion. 
‘*The real security of the Church,” said the Bishop of 
Birmingham, ‘‘lies in giving full scope to the scholar’s 
gift, and the reason why many thoughtful people do not 
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find spiritual advantage in listening to preachers is that 
the preaching gives them little to think about.” A 
supply of priests, in other words, cannot make good a 
lack of prophets. The church’ as altar or workshop 
cannot supplant the church as interpreter and preacher. 
A time when people in an unprecedented degree are 
thinking can be guided by those only who can think 
straight and can report their thought with power. At 
such a time the words of Phillips Brooks, which to many 
readers once seemed exaggerated, become words of sober 
warning, ‘‘In many respects an ignorant clergy, however 
pious it may be, is worse than none at all.” é 

If, then, these signs of a reaction from theology are 
unmistakable, what is the dilemma which confronts the 
Christian Church? Either it must frankly retreat from 
the pretence of leadership under the conditions of the 
present age, or it must become a more efficient organ of 
rational and candid thought. Not less of religious fervor 
and not less of practical activity are demanded of the 
representatives of religion, but a new accession of intel- 
lectual power, the*capacity to translate the message of 
the Timeless into the dialect of the present age. The 
specialization of knowledge has prescribed to the minister 
‘of religion a definite sphere, and no amount of hastily- 
acquired information about politics or economics or 
social reform can atone for the abandonment of his own 
province. On other subjects, others are better trained 
than he, and may listen to his counsel with compassion, 
if not with contempt. If he gives up thinking about 
religion, he gives up his place in a learned profession. 
He may continue to be a devoted priest, an efficient 
administrator, a devout soul, but the direction of the 
mind of the age is transferred to other hands. In 1729, 
William Law, the English mystic, published his ‘‘Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” a summons to piety 
which touched experiences as remote from each other 
as those of Samuel Johnson and John Wesley. The 
same call of the mystic to the practice of the presence 
of God should be heard by the present age, and in the 
whirlwind and fire and earthquake of the time many a 
heart listens for this still small voice of the spirit. Under 
the ‘new conditions of the modern world, however, its 
resistless movement of inquiry, its universal cultivation 
of the scientific method, its complete abandonment of 
obscurantism and ambiguity, a new and not less serious 
call is heard to devout and holy thinking. The future 
of organized religion will depend, not alone on new ex- 
pressions of piety and new enlistments for service, but 
—in an unprecedented degree—on a revival, among 
those who represent religion, of intellectual authority 
and leadership. 

There are several further considerations which rein- 
force this call of the time and add to its imperativeness. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that any one 
who thinks about religion theologizes, whether he will or 
no. Theology may appear to him a dreary record 
of profitless controversies, from which he turns to a self- 
originated, contemporary, up-to-date religion, with*its 
material in the events of the day or the witness of personal 
experience. ‘‘Yourself,’’ said Emerson, ‘‘a new born 
bard of the Holy Ghost, cast behind you all conformity, 
and acquaint men at first-hand with Deity.” It is a 
natural reaction in the rhythm of progress. Dogmatism be- 
gets mysticism; literalism swings over into transcen- 
dentalism. In neither case, however, is there an escape 
from theology. The theology of supenaturalism is sim- 
ply supplanted by the theology of naturalism. ‘‘When 
me they fly,” theology may say with Emerson, ‘‘I am 
the wings.” Tauler, Madame Guyon, and Schleiermacher 
are as legitimately to be reckoned among the theologians 
as Cyprian and Thomas Aquinas. The only refuge from 
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theology is to stop thinking about religion, and that is 
impossible except to one who'stops thinking altogether. 
The only alternatives are those of molluscous theology, 
and a vertebrated theology; a theology which is all fore- 
ground, like a Chinese plate where the man is larger than 
the house from which he comes, and a theology which 
has perspective background, and relations. 

In the second place, there should be recalled the coin- 
cidence which has occurred at many points in history 
of a revival of theology with a revival of religion. It has 
indeed, not infrequently happened that a wave of re- 
ligious feeling has been set in motion by unlearned 
preachers like Bunyan or Moody; but it cannot be in- 
ferred from such stirrings of the spirit that religious zeal 
is naturally repressed by learning or fostered by ignorance. 
The epochs of Christian history which have most indelibly 
marked its religious life have ‘been at the same time 
epochs in the history of theology.’ The ‘‘Confessions” of 
Augustine, the ‘‘Meditations’” of Anselm, the ‘‘Simple 
Method how to Pray” of Luther, the ‘‘Monologen”’ of - 
Schleiermacher—these manuals of the devout life are the 
by-products of theologians. None but theologians could 
have created these epochs in the history of piety, and none 
but pious souls could have created the coincident epochs 
in the history of theology. Protestantism, Methodism, 
and Tractarianism were movements of religious vitality, 
but they began within the precincts of universities. It 
is suicidal to anticipate a revival of religion which'shall 
be dissociated from a revival of theology. The only 
practicable choice is between a theology which gives 
chains and a theology which gives wings. 

The call to theology is, further, heard in more personal 
experiences. Many a minister of religion would gladly 
testify to the tonic effect upon his spiritual power of 
intimacy with the mind of a master, the chastening 
discipline of acquaintance with great teachers or great 
thoughts. It is not essential to this exhilaration that 
the teaching should be accepted: it is the intellectual 
friction which sustains the momentum of his own thought. 
Not tolerance only, but the expansion of one’s own 
convictions,"comes of ascending with a trained guide to 
the heights of thought where one surveys the broad 
horizon of truth. No preacher is safe from spiritual 
atrophy who does not habitually exercise himself in 
these intellectual athletics of his profession. I have 
known a Protestant rationalist whose thought and style 
were enriched by the study of Cardinal Newman; another 
who prepared himself for “worship by companionship 
with the medieval mystics; and. still another who 
sharpened his mind each week on the whetstone of Calvin. 
One of the most impressive facts in the biography of 
James Martineau is his determination, at the age of forty, 
to withdraw from his distinguished career as preacher © 
and, even thus tardily, betake himself to Germany, 
where he ‘might establish first-hand relations with the 
masters of philosophical idealism. From this point 
a new note of authority and a new sweep of insight are 
at his command, and the lyric strain of his earlier teaching 
is steadied and broadened by new companionships. No 
disclosure in the biography of Phillips Brooks is more 
instructive than the intellectual momentum which this 
prophet of modern life acquired through a study of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers of the Church. Historical research, 
far from diminishing his passionate devotion to contem- 
porary religion, broadened and clarified his view; and 
his gift of sympathy with types of thought and worship |. 
remote from his own was, if not acquired, at least con- 
firmed, by his intimacy with Tertullian and Origen. 

A further aspect of the call to theology is its promotion 
of co-operation between the teachers and the preachers 
of religion. The devil, it has been said, laughs at a 
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divided Church. It must be not less amusing to him 
to see the skirmish-line of theology advancing to new 
attacks of inquiry while the commanders of ecclesiasticism 
retreat to the breastworks of the past. This alienation 
between the conduct of pastoral life and the teaching of 
theological science may be observed in all countries. 
New sources of knowledge, new methods of criticism, 
new material for investigation, have given new vitality 
and fascination to the study of theology; but, if free in- 
quiry is to be met by anything less than appreciation 
and confidence, then religion cannot expect to hold the 
loyality of educated men. If professional preferment 
or popularity be reserved for those whose minds are 
closed and denied to those whose minds are open, there 
must follow the decadence of the ministry and the 
paralysis of the Church. If industry and candor are less 
available as passports to eminence than conformity 
and reticence, then the Church is doomed to obscurantism 
and provincialism. Nothing repels the best minds from 
the service of religion more sternly than this sense of a 
schism between its science and its art. What Samuel 
Adams said of the American colonies is true of the minis- 
ters of religion in their relation to the teachers of theology: 
if they do not hang together, they will hang separately. 
The only permanent cure for wrong thinking is right 
thinking. The only way out of bad theology is: through 
good theology. Either the theologians must lead the 
Church, or the Church must cease to lead the world. 
Religion must either hear the call to theology, or must 
content itself with becoming a function of the State, or 
a refuge for sick souls. 


Finally, as one thus reviews the signs of the times 
which call to theology, he observes that it is a call which 
in many countries and many forms is being heard and 
obeyed. ‘The first impression which one receives of a 
prevailing indifference to theology is nota just impression. 
On the contrary, the signs of a newconcern for the rational 
interpretation of religion are so many that they appear 
to be the premonitions of a genuine renaissance. The 
Roman Catholic Church is at this moment stirred by an 
agitation of free inquiry whose consequences may be as 
momentous as those of the Protestant Reformation; 
and this theological movement, represented by the Abbé 
Loisy, Senator Fogazzaro, and Father Tyrrell, is not 
likely to be checked by the reproach of Modernism. A 
great Church, as one critic has remarked, cannot main- 
tain itself on the principle that there is no such thing as 
history. Either within the Catholic Church, or—in the 
language of the last Encyclical—‘‘as the synthesis of all 
heresies,”’ a revision of Catholic theology seems destined 
to occur. A similar call to serious thinking is heard, 
among the noises of ecclesiastical politics, both in France 
and Great Britain. The collisions of State with Church, 
by the very violence of their friction, are striking out 
new conceptions of the nature and province of religion, 
and giving new momentum to theological progress. The 
“New Theology”’ of the English nonconformists, even 
if it be neither wholly new nor wholly theological, is at 
least a brave and candid search for a rational basis 
of religious experience. The scientific temper, long 
alienated from theology, is returning to the perennially 
absorbing problems of faith, as in the suggestive catechism 
of Sir Oliver Lodge. In every communion of churches, 
the younger clergy are eagerly reconsidering the founda- 
tions of belief, testing the flexibility of creeds, and extend- 
ing the radius of intellectual liberty. It is a propitious 
time to begin a Journal of Theology. The period of 
indifference seems approaching its close, and an era 
of promise for theology seems to be at hand. In one 
of the most notable of modern German books on the 
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beginnings of Christianity, Prof. Wernle remarks, with 
playful exaggeration, that among other characteristics 
of the work of Jesus Christ he came to save men from the 
theologians. It is a just discrimination of his teaching 
from the theological method of the scribes; but it is a 
most inadequate definition of the purpose of Jesus. He 
came, in fact, not to destroy theology, but to fulfil it. He 
gave new scope and significance to the thought of God, 
to the nature of man, and to the destiny of the soul and 
of the world. He would have been reckoned among 
the world’s great theologians if other endowments had not 
given him a higher title. He came not to save men from 
the theologians, but to save the theologians themselves. 
It is the same to-day. The traditional, external, and 
formal theology of the scribes speaks in a language which 
the present age does not understand, but the theology 
of Jesus Christ has the perennial authority of spiritual 
insight and habitual communion with the Eternal. The 
message of the gospel is not one of salvation from the 
theologians, nor even one of salvation for the theologians, 
but a message which, in its interpretation of the nature 
of God and of man, must be delivered by the theologians 
to the mind of the modern world. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Beauty in the World of Matter.* 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


All things are double, and he hath made nothing imperfect,— 
ECCLESIASTICUS xlii. 24. 

Late at night of a Saturday the milliner’s girl”shuts 
up the close-pent shop, and, through such darkness as 
the city allows, walks to her home in the narrow street. 
All day long, and all the week, she has been busy with 
bonnets and caps, crowns and fronts, capes and lace 
and ribbons; with gauze, muslin, tape, wire, bows, and 
artificial flowers; with fits and misfits, bearings and un- 
bearings, fixings and unfixings, tryings-on and takings 
off; with looking in the glass at ‘‘nods, becks, and 
wreathed smiles,”—till now the poor girl’s head swims 
with the heat of the day and the bad air of the shop, and 
her heart aches with weary loneliness. Now, thankful 
for the coming Sunday, she sits down in her little back 
chamber, opens the blinds, and looks out at the western 
sky, taking a long breath. Over her head what a spec- 
tacle! In the western horizon there yet linger some 
streaks of day; a pale red hue, toned up with a little 
saffron-colored light, lies over Brighton and Cambridge 
and Watertown,—a reflection it seems from the great sea 
of day which tosses there far below the horizon, where 
the people are yet at their work; for with them it is still 
the hot, bustling Saturday afternoon, and the welcome 
night has not yet reached them, putting her children to 
bed with her cradle hymn :— 

“Hush, my child, lie still and slumber; 
Holy angels guard thy bed; 
Heavenly blessings without number 
Hover o’er thy infant head!” 

One lamp of heavenly light pours its divine beauty 
into the room. What a handsome thing it is, that even- 
ing star! No wonder men used to worship it as a goddess, 
at once queen of beauty and of love, thinking while 
unkindly ice tipped the sphere and bounded the arctic 
and antarctic realm, that she ruled into one those two 


* From the collected works of T heodore Parker published by the American Unita- 
rian Association. 
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temperate zories of an ideal world, and even the tropic 
belt between the two. Well, God forgive the poor 
heathens! they might have. worshipped something 
meaner than that ‘‘bright particular star,” full of such 
significance; many a Christian has gonegfurther, and 
done worse, whom may God also pity and bless! If 
Kathie’s eyes were bright enough, she could see that 
this interior star has now the shape of the new moon, 
and is getting fuller every night. But what a blessed 
influence both of beauty and of love it pours into that 
little hired chamber! Then all about the heavens there 
is such wealth of stars of all sizes, all colors,—steel- 
gray, sapphire, emerald, ruby, white, yellow,—each one 
“a beauty and a mystery!” 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star’’ (quoth she), 
“How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky!” 

What a sight it is! yet God charges nothing for the 
spectacle; the eye is the only ticket of admission; com- 
monly it is also a season-ticket given for a life-time, only 
now and then it is lost, and the darkened soul looks 
out no more, but only listens for those other stars, 
which also rise and set in the audible deep, for the ear 
likewise has its celestial hemisphere and kingdom of 
heaven. But those stars the poor maiden looks at be- 

“long to nobody; the heavens are God’s guest-chamber, 
he lets in all that will. 

Our maiden knows a few of the chief lights,—great hot 
Sirius, the three in Orion’s belt, the north star, the 
pointers, and some of those others ‘‘which outwatch 
the bear,’’ and never set. 

Well, poor tired girl, here is one thing to be had with- 
out money. God’s costliest stars to you come cheap as 
wishing! All night long this beauty broods over the 
sleeping town,—a hanging garden, not Babylonian, 
but heavenly, whereof the roses are eternal, and thornless 
also. How large and beautiful they seem as you stand 
in dismal lanes and your eyes do not fail of looking up- 
wards, full of womanly reproach as you look at them 
from amid the riot and uproar and debauchery of wicked 
men. Yet they cost nothing—everybody’s stars. The 
dew of their influence comes upon her, noiseless and soft 
and imperceptible, and lulls her wearied limbs. 


“‘Oh sleep! it is a blessed thing 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mother God the praise be given! 
She sent the blessed sleep from heaven 
Which slid into her soul.” 

At one touch of this wonder-working hand the maiden’s 
brain triumphs over her mere muscles, her mind over 
the tired flesh; the material sky is transfigured into 
the spiritual heaven, and the bud of beauty opens into 
the flower of love. Now she walks, dreamy, in the 
kingdom of God. What a world of tropic luxuriance 
springs up around her,—fairer than artists paint, her 
young ‘‘Imagination bodies forth the forms of things 
unseen,’ nor needs a poet’s pen to give those ‘‘airy noth- 
ings a local habitation and a name.”’ No garden of Eden 
did poet ever describe so fair, for God ‘‘giveth to his 
beloved even in their sleep”? more than most wakeful 
artists can reconstruct when ‘‘the meddling intellect 
misshapes the forms of things.’”” What a kingdom of 
heaven she walks in; the poor tired maiden from the 
shop now becomes the new Eve in this paradise of dreams. 
But forms of earth still tenant there. It is still the daily 
life, but now all glorified: sleep and love are the Moses 
and Elias who work this real and not miraculous trans- 
figuration. The little close-pent shop is a cathedral 
now, vaster than St. Peter’s, richer, too, than all Genoese 
marbles in its vari-colored decoration: the furniture and 
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merchandise are transubstantiated to arches, columns, 
statues, pictures. Ribbons stretch into fair galleries 
from pillar to pillar, lighter and more graceful than 
Cologne or Strasburg can boast in their architectural 
romance, writ in poetic stone, and the poor tape of the 
shop is now a stairway climbing round a column of the 
transept and winding into the dome far out of sight, till 
the mind, outrunning that other disciple the eye, takes 
wings to follow its aérial romp, which ends only in the 
light of day streaming in at the top and coloring the walls, 
storied all over with the pictured glory of heavenly 
scenes. The counter has become the choir and chancel; 
the desk is the great high altar. The roar of the street— 
where market-wagons, drays, omnibuses, coaches, carts, 
gigs, mix in one continuous uproar from morn till eve— 
is now subdued into music sweeter and sublimer too than 
the pope ever heard in the Sistine chapel, nay, though 
he were composed for by Beethoven and Mozart, and 
sung to and aided by all the great masters of heroic song, 
from old Timotheus, who ‘‘raised a mortal to the skies,” 
to Saint Cecilia, who ‘‘drew an angel down.” What . 
manly and womanly voices sing forth the psalm of ever- 
lasting life, while the spheral melody of heaven is the 
organ chant which they all follow! A visionary lover 
comes forth!—his form a manly fact, seen daily from the 
window of her shop, his love a maidenly dream of many 
a natural and waking hour. He comes from the high 
altar; it is the desire of all nations, the savior himself, 
the second Adam, the king of glory. He leads her through 
this church of love, built of sleep and beauty, takes 
her within the vail to the holy of holies, where dwells 
the Eternal; therein, that which is in part is done away, 
and the mortal maid and immortal lover are made one 
forever and ever. ; 

Sleep on, O maiden! and take thy rest till the morn- 
ing star usurp the evening’s place; nay, till the sexton 
toll his bell for Sunday prayers. I will not wake thee 
forth from such a dream, but thank the dear God who 
watches over those who rise early and sit up late, who 
giveth to his beloved even in their sleep! 

Late on the same Saturday night, Jeremiah Well- 
todo, senior partner of the firm of Welltodo & Co., a 
wealthy grocer, now waxing a little old, shuts up his 
ledger and puts it in the great iron safe of his count- 
ing-room. He is tired with the week’s work, yet it is 
not quite done. ‘The rest of the servants of the shop have 
long since retired to their several homes. He closes 
the street door—the shutters were let down long ago— 
and walks toward home. The street is mainly still, 
save the rumble of a belated omnibus creeping along, 
and a tired hackman takes off his last fare; for it is late 
Saturday night, nay, it is almost Sunday morning now,— 
the two twilights come near each other at this season,— 
and the red which the young milliner saw has faded out 
before the deep, dark blue of midnight; the clouds which 
held up the handsome colors for her to look at have fallen 
now and are dropped on meadows newly mown. How 
they will jewel the grass there to-morrow morning! 

Mr. Welltodo’s work is not quite done, business pur- 
sues him still. ‘‘Sugars are rising,’ quoth he, ‘‘and 
my stock is getting light. Flour is falling, the new 
harvest is coming in pretty heavy, opens rich. What 
a great flour country the West is! Well, I’ll think of 
that to-morrow. Dr. Banbaby won’t interrupt me 
much, except with the hymns. I do like music. How 
it touches the heart! That will do for devotion. I 
wish the doctor didn’t make such theological prayers, fit _ 
only for the assembly of divines at Westminster who - 
are dead and gone, thank God! I wish some of their 
works had followed them long ago. Well, in sermon 
time I can think of the flour and the sugar. Good- 
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night, Mr. Business, no more talk with you till to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock.”’ 

“What a lucky dog Jacob is, that partner of mine! 
—smart fellow, too! Went up to Charlemont at four 
o’clock, on the Fitchburg railroad,—bad stock that,— 
to see his mother; that won’t be the first one he stops to 
. see; somebody else waiting for him—not quite so old. 
Mother not first this time. Well, I suppose it is all 
right, I used to do just so. Did not forget poor dear 
old mother; only thought of somebody else then, just at 
that time thought of dear little Jeannie, so I did, couldn’t 
help it. Mother said nothing about it, she knew, always 
will be so, always was; one generation goeth away, and 
another generation cometh, but love remaineth forever. 
Well, sugar’s rising, flour getting low—think of that to- 
morrow. How my business chases me!’’ 

But the wind from the country hills comes into town, 
its arms full of the scents of many a clover-field where 
the haymaker with his scythe has just swept up those 
crumbs which fall from God’s table and stored them 
as oxen’s bread for next winter; but the wind gleans 
after him, and in advance brings to town the breath 
of the new-mown hay. It fans his hot temples, shak- 
ing his hair, now getting gray a little prematurely, 
and to his experienced memory it tells all the story of 
summer, and how the farmer is getting on. ‘‘What a 
strange.thing the wind is,” said he, ‘‘75 per cent. nitro- 
‘gen, 24 per cent. oxygen, and 1 per cent. aqueous vapor 
flavored with carbonic acid! What a strange horse to 
run so swift, long-backed it is too, carrying so many 
sounds and odors! What a handsome thing the wind 
is—to the mind, I mean. Look there, how it tosses the 
boughs of this elm tree, and makes the gaslight flicker 
as it passes by! See there, how gracefully these long, 
pendulous limbs sway to and fro in the night! How it 
patters in the leaves of that great elm tree up at the old 
place!”’ 

He lifts his hat, half to enjoy the coolness, half, also, 
in reverence for the dear God whose wind it is which 
brings the country in to him, and he fares homeward. 
All the children are abed, and as Jane Welltodo, thriftiest 


of kind mothers, has taken the ‘‘last stitch in time’ .~ 


on the last garment of little Chubby Cheeks, whose blue 
eyes were all covered up with handsome sleep when she 
looked at him two hours ago, the good woman lifts her 
spectacles, and wonders why father does not come home. 
“Business! business! it makes me half a widow; it 
will kill the good man. His hair is gray now, at fifty- 
five; it is not age, only business. ‘Care to our coffin adds 
a nail, no doubt.’ Killing himself with business! But 
he’s a good soul, sends home all the young folks; lets 
Mr. Haskell go off courting, ‘to see his mother,’ I think 
he calls it.” 

Just then the pass-key rattled in the door, the bolt 
was shot into its place, and Mr. Welltodo ran into his 


parlor. ‘‘To-morrow,” cries he, ‘‘let us go out to the 
old place. You and I will ride in the chaise, and take 
_Bobbie. Edward can go in the carryall, and take 


Matilda Jane and the rest of the family. He will like 
to deliver his piece to the trees before he speaks it on 
commencement day. College wears on Edward, studies 
too hard. Let him run out to grass a little up at Gove’s 
Corner, ’twill do him good. I want a little smell of the 
country, so you do. How red your eyes are! ’Twill do 
us all good.’’ 

So they agree, and both think of the mothers that 
bore them, and of their own early days in the little coun- 
try town, poor days, and yet how rich. They remember 
the little school-house and the mill, the meeting-house 
and the singing school they went to once, when music 
was not the most important business they attended to. 
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Going separate, and coming home together; first two, 
next one, and finally many, in this wonderful human 
arithmetic! 

The next morning before the first bell rung, they 
were at the old place where his father lived once, and 
his brother now; her father lives yet the other side of 
the hill, near the meeting-house. They will go there 
in the afternoon. 

What green beauty there is all around! How hand- 
some is the white clover which the city horse greedily 
fills his mouth withal, as Mr. Welltodo and brother 
’Zekiel lead the good-natured creature to the barn! 
The grocer follows the example, and has a head of 
clover in his mouth also,—sweeter than the cloves he 
put there yesterday. How delicate the leaf is, how 
nicely framed together! No city jeweller unites metals 
with such nice economy of material, or fits them with 
such accuracy of joint. What well-finished tracery on 
the leaf! Nay, the honey-bee who has been feeding 
thereon flies off in a graceful curve, and on wings of 
what beauty! . How handsome the old elm tree is; how 
lovely the outline of its great round top! ‘‘That tree 
would weigh forty tons,’’ says Mr. Welltodo, ‘‘89,600 
pounds; yet it seems to weigh nothing at all. There! 
that robin flies right through it as if it were but a green 
cloud. How attractive the color, such a repose for the 
eye! Dear little bits o’babie is never cradled so soft 
aS my eye reposes on that mass of green. But how 
pleasantly the color of the ash-gray bark contrasts with 
the grass beneath, the boughs above! Look there, 
how handsomely the great branches part off from the 
trunk; and then divide into smaller limbs, then into 
boughs, into twigs and spray! How the pendulous 
limbs hang down, and swing in the wind, trailing clouds 
of greenness close to the ground! Look at the leaves, 
how well made they are! There is cabinet work for 
you! What joining! How well the colors match. 
See where the fire-hangbird has built a nest in one of 
those pendulous twigs,—just as it used to be fifty years. 
ago! Dr. Smith’s squirrels will never reach that! What 
a pretty piece of civil or military engineering it was to 
put such a dainty nest in such a well-fortified place! 
How curiously it is made, too! Such a nice covering! 
But here is the father; the mother is in the nest, brooding 
the little ones—rather late though. Did not marry 
early, I suppose; could not get ready! 


“To choose securely choose in May. 
The leaves in autumn fall away.” 


This is good counsel to bird or man, I suppose. That 
is right, old fellow! go and carry your wife her break- 
fast,—or dinner, I suppose it is. But what a blaze 
of beauty he is, newly kindled there in the boughs! a 
piece of a rainbow, or a bit of the morning, which got en- 
tangled in the tree and torn off. How he sings! Grisi 
does not touch that; no, nor Swedish Jenny Lind, with 
all the bobolinks of New England in her Swedish throat, 
as I used to think. Not up to that, not she! Then, too, 
the very caterpillar he has just caught and now let fall 
at my feet,—what a handsome thing that is! What 
eyes, what stripes of black on his sides, and spots of 
crimson on his back, what horns tipped with fire on his 
head! What a rich God it must be who can afford to 
dress a worm in such magnificence,—a Joseph’s coat 
for a caterpillar! But next summer he will have a yet 
fairer coat, as he comes out of his minority with his new 
freedom suit on, and will flutter by all the flowers, himself 
an animate flower with wings. Butterflies are only 
masculine flowers, which have fallen in love, and so fly 
wooing to their quiet feminine mates. Let him go! I 
am glad the oriole did not dine on such a meal as that. 


68 
What a glutton to eat up a Solomon’s Song of loveliness 
which was not only a canticle, but a prophecy likewise, 
of Messianic beauty for next year. 

‘“There is a hornets’ nest,—a young hornets’ nest. 
I used to be afraid of hornets; now I will let you alone, 
Mr. Stingabee! Look there! city joiners and masons 
don’t build so well in Boston as this country carpenter, 
who is hod-carrier, architect, and mason, and puts up 
his summer-house of papier-maché under the great limb 
of the elm. There is a piece of conscientious work; 
done by the job too,—so he works Sundays,—but done 
faithfully. What an overseer the good God is! But 
no, Mr. Hornet, your little striped head didn’t plan that 
house; not an artist, only a tool in another hand!” 

In the mill-pond close at hand he sees the water lilies 
are all out. How handsomely they lie there, withdraw- 
ing the green coverlets lined with white, and turned up 
with pink, wherein they wrapped themselves up yester- 
day at noon! What a power of white and saffron color 
within their cups! How they breathe their breath into his 
face, as if he and they were little children! and are they 
of the same Father, who cradles the lily and the man 
not with equal love? ‘The arrowhead and the pickerel- 
weed blossom there, and tall flags grow out of the soft 
ground, with cardinals redder than Roman Lambruschini. 
The buttonballisinits glory, swarmed about with little in- 
sects, promoting the marriage of the flowers. Theswamp 
honeysuckle has put on its white raiment also, as if to 
welcome the world, and stands there a candidate for all 
honors. How handsome is this vegetable tribe who live 
about the pond! Nay, under his feet is the little pale 
blue forget-me-not. Once he used of a Sunday to fold 
it up in a letter signed I know you never will, and send 
it to the dear little maiden, now mother of his tall boys 
and comely girls. She liked the letter all the more be- 
cause it contained the handwriting of her lover and her 
God,—a two in one, without mystery. She has the letter 
now, laid away somewhere, and her granddaughter years 
hence will come upon it and understand nothing. Like 
Eliot’s Indian Bible, nobody can read itnow. No; there 
must be a resurrection of the spirit to read what the spirit 
wrote,—in Bible leaves, in flower leaves. There is the 
cymbidium he used to send on the same errand, saying, 
“God meant it for my Arethusa.”’ 

Hard by is the kitchen garden; the pumpkin vine, 
disdaining narrow limits, has climbed over the wall, and 
puts forth its great yellow flowers. In one of them is 
a huge bee tumbling about; he does not know it is Sun- 
day, does not hear the bell now tolling its last jow for 
meeting; does not care what the selectmen are talking 
of outside the meeting-house, while within the old ladies 
are fanning themselves, or eating green caraway seeds, 
or opening their smelling-bottles, in the great square pews, 
where on high seats are perched the little uncomfortable 
children, whose legs do not touch the floor; he cares noth- 
ing for all that, nor whether the minister finds a whole 
new Bible or an old half Bible; he is buzzing and humming 
and fussing about in the blossom, powdered all over with 
the flower dust; now he flies off to another, marrying 
the dicecious blossoms, the thoughtless priest of nature 
that he is, who does manifold work while seeking honey 
for his subterranean hive. Our grocer knows him well. 
“What a well-built creature that is,’ quoth he, ‘‘how 
well burnished is his coat of mail, how nicely it fits, how 
delicate are those strong wings of his! Sebastopol is not 
so well armed for offence and defence. What an appara- 
tus for suction! the steam fire-engine rusting out in the 
city stables is not so well contrived for that, though it 
did cost the city ten thousand dollars and that famous visit 
to Cincinnati. But why all this wealth of beauty? Is 
not use enough, or is God so rich that he can dress up 
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an humble bee in such fine clothes, so benevolent that 
he will not be content with doing less?” 

On the other side, the pasture comes close down to 
the pond. Some of the cows stand there in the water, 
protecting their limbs from the flies; others lie ruminant 
in the shadow of an oak tree. Wild roses come close 
down to the lilies, and these distant relatives, but near 
neighbors and good friends, meet in the water, the one 
looking down and reflected, where the other lies low and 
looks up. Spireeas and sweetbriers are about the wall, 
where also the raspberries are now getting ripe; an- 
dromedas shake their little white bells, all musical with 
loveliness; the elder-bush is also in blossom, its white 
flowers grateful to the eye, as to the manifold insects 
living and loving in its hospitable breast. How clean 
is the trunk of the basswood; how large and handsome 
its leaves; how full it is of flowers; to which the bees, 


“with musical delight, 
For their sweet gold repair.” 


A little further off the chestnut trees, also in their late 
bloom, dot the woods with unexpected beauty,—look- 
ing afar off like white roses sprinkled in the grass. How 
well their great round tops contrast with the tall pines 
further up on the hill! The grouping of plants is admir- 
able as the several beauty of each. Nature never com- 
bines the inappropriate, nor makes a vulgar match. 
There are no misalliances in that wedlock. How lovely 
is the shadow of the oak, as it lies there half on land, half 
in the water! The swallow stoops on the wing, dips her 
bill, and then flies off to her populous nest in the rafters 
of the barn; how curiously she clings there, braced by her 
stiff tail, and wakes up the little ones to fill their mouths! 
And there comes such twittering as reminds the city horse 
of his own colt-hood in the far-off pastures of Vermont. 
‘‘Ah, me!” says the grocer, ‘‘what a world of use here is! 
see the ground, how rich the clover is! time it was cut, 
too,—running into the ground every day. How the corn 
comes out! Earth full of moisture, air full of heat, 
country never looked finer. How the Indian corn, that 
Mississippi of grain, rolls out that long stream of green 
leaves; it will tassel this very week! What a fine water 
power the pond is! only ten-foot fall, and yet it is stronger 
than all the king’s oxen, turns ’Zekiel’s mill just as it used 
to father’s, sawing in winter and spring, and grinding 
all the year through; now it does more yet, for he has put 
the water to ’prentice, and taught it many atrade. How 
big the trees are! that great pasture white oak, twenty 
feet in circumference,—Capt. McKay would give two 
hundred dollars for it, take it where it stands, here; it has 
only one leg to stand on, but so may knees! That hill- 
side where the cows are, what admirable pasture it is, 
early and late! see the white clover—a little lime brought 
that out! what a growth of timber further up!, What a 
useful world it is! what a deal of engineering it took to 
put it together! only to run such a world after it was set 
up must take an Infinite Providence. It is a continual 
creation, as I told Dr. Banbaby; but he could not under- 
stand it, for ‘it was not in the Bible,’ no part of Revela- 
tion; ‘continued creation is a contradiction in the ad- 
jective’; well, well, it is an agreement in the substantive, 
a fact of nature if not a word of theology. What a useful 
world! But what a power of beauty there is too! How 
handsome the clover it! Miss Moolly Cow, you don’t care 
anything about that; it is grass to you, to the bee it is 
honey; it is loveliness also to my eyes. The Indian corn 
—a Mississippi of use is\it? Why, it is the loveliest 
Amazon that ever ran in all this green world of grains! 
That millpond grinds use for brother ’Zekiel all day long, 
makes him a rich man. But what beauty runs over the 
dam, year out, year in, and comes dripping down from those 
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mosses, on the stones; how much more of it lies there in 
the pond to feed the lilies, handsome babies on that hand- 
some breast,—and serve as looking-glasses for the clouds 
all day, the stars all night! This makes all the neigh- 
bors rich, if they will only hold up their dish when it 
rains wealth of handsomeness. Beauty is all grist,— 
no toll taken out for grinding that. Mill-pond is useful 
and beautiful at the same time, a servant and a sister. 
ae that little cat’s paw of wind rumples its dress, and 
those 
‘Little breezes dusk and shiver,’ 

just as Matilda Jane read it to me in Tennyson last 
Sunday afternoon, when her mother was hearing Dr. 
Banbaby preach on the ‘Fall of Man.’ What an eye 
that Tennyson has! He sees the fact, daguerreotypes 
it into words. If I were a poet, I would sit right down 
before Nature and paint her just as she is, that is the way 
Tennyson does. So did Shakespeare—did not put 
Nature’s hair into papers, liked the original curl, so did 
I, so does God. ‘There, it is all gone now, just as still as 
before! I used to fish here,—but I only caught the out- 
line of the hills, and the shadows of the trees. How 
those great round clouds come and look down there, and 
see their own face! What! don’t you like it, that you 
must change it so fast? Well, you keep your beauty, if 
you do change your shape. What sunny colors! It is 
Sunday all the time to the clouds and the pond. How 
all the hills are reflected in it! and see the linden tree, 
and the great oak, and the white-faced cow, the house, 
the wall, and the sweetbriers on it; and underneath all 
are clouds, so the last is made first, and the first last. 
Mr. Church, who painted that Andes picture at the 
Athenzum, could not come up to this, not he, no, if he 
had Titian to help him. Look at the reflection of that 
great oak tree! Worth two hundred dollars for use is it? 
Capt. McKay shan’t have it; no, not for a thousand 
dollars! No, no, dear old tree! Grandfather, who was 
shot at Lexington, used to tell grandmother, and she told 
everybody of it, that it was a large, full-grown tree, when 
his great-great-grandfather built the first log-house in 
town. Underneath that he first took his pack off his 
shoulders, and his hat from his head, and stood up 
straight, and offered his prayer of thanksgiving to God. 
‘Ebenezer,’ said he, ‘hitherto hath the Lord helped us,’ 
and he called his first son by that name—Ebenezer Well- 
todo. Here the old pilgrim buried Rachel, his first daugh- 
ter, a tall girl, they say, but delicate. She died when she 
was only fifteen,—died the first year of their settlement, 
came over from England. But the garden rose could not 
stand the rough winters of those times, faded and died. 
The old pilgrim—he was only thirty-six or eight then, 
though—buried that rosebud under the great oak. When 
he was digging the grave, a woodpecker came and walked 
round on the trunk of the tree, and tapped it with his 
bill, and then stood close to his head and looked at him 
with great red eyes. He never had seen such a wood- 
pecker before, nor any wild creature so tame, and called 
it a bird of paradise sent to tell him that his daughter 
was safe in the promised land. So he finished her grave, 
and lined it with green twigs which the oak-pruner had 
cut off from the tree, and covered her young body with 
the same—they had no other coffin—and filled it up with 
earth, and planted a wild-rose bush there for headstone. 
So this Rachel, like the other, was buried under a tree, 
and this Jacob, also, had his oak of weeping. I don’t 
know how it is, but there has been a woodpecker in some 
of the great dead limbs ever since. Dear old oak! if 
there be ‘tongues in trees,’ what stories you could tell! 
You are as fair to the memory as to the eye. You shall 
never go to the mill, too beautiful for use, you build what 
is worth more than ships, for there is a heart in you! 
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“‘Look there, where the old barn stood! how the ivy 
and wild grape vine have come and covered up the rock, 
casting a handsome veil over what man left bare and 
ugly. So it is on all the roadsides betwixt here and 
town. One day the railroad embankments will be also 
green and lovely. First come weeds,—a sort of rough 
great coat, then grass, then flowers, also. So is it with 
all our destructiveness. Nature walks backward, and 
from her own shoulders casts the garment of material 
beauty on the human shame of Waterloo and Balaklava, 
and all the battlefields of earth. See how the rock is 
covered with vegetation, houseleek here, celandine there, 
and saxifrage—how early it comes out, close to the 
snow; while mosses and lichens grow everywhere! Beauty 
pastures even on the rocks—God feeding it out of the 
clouds; he holds forth a cup, and every little moss comes 
and drinks out of it and is filled with life. 

‘“‘What does it all mean? Is God so liberal, that, 
after drawing use for the customers at his universe of | 
a shop, he lets the tap run awhile merely for the beauty 
of the stream? Use costs us hard work, but the beauty 
of nature costs nothing. He throws it in as I do the 
twine and paper with a pound of cheese. No; for that 
I get pay for in another way. He gives it, just as I 
gave little Rosanna Murphy, the Irish girl with the 
drunken father who went to the house of correction for 
beating his family,—thank God I don’t sell rum,— just 
as I gave Rosie an orange last Friday when she came to 
buy the salt fish. That is it, he gives it in. ‘Don’t 
charge anything for that,’ as I told her, poor little Rosie 
who had been crying for her good-for-nothing father: 
‘We don’t ask anything for that. I give it to you that 
you may be a good girl and happy, and know there is 
somebody richer than you who takes an interest in you, 
to let you know somebody loves you.’ How she dried 
her tears and did thank me! 

‘‘Well, it must be a good God who makes such a world 
as this, and when we only pay for the dry salt fish of use,— 
often with tears in our eyes,—pats us on the head, flings 
in this orange of beauty and makes no charge, ‘so that 
you may be a good girl and happy, and know that some- 
body takes an interest in you, that you have a friend in 
the world!’ 

‘Comes of nothing,’ does it? ‘No plan in the world, 
no thought,’ is there? ‘The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God’; that is, because he is afool. He must 
be a fool to think so, a natural-born fool, a fool in four 
letters. Well, I pity him; so does God. Poor fool, he 
could not help thinking so. I do not believe in Dr. 
Banbaby’s God, a great, ugly devil, sending Elias and 
two bears,—miraculous she-bears,—to kill and ‘carry off 
to hell’ forty-two babies who laughed at his bald head. 
I don’t believe in such a devilish God as that! it is worse 
than the fool’s no-God. But there is wisdom and power 
somewhere! Think of all this; sermon on the mount, 
sermon on the hill, sermon in the pond, in the oak tree,— 
a dear good sermon that is,—sermon in the wildrose and 
the lily! Yes, that swallow twitters away a whole One 
Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm of praise to God. How 
all nature breaks forth into voice as soon as you listen! 
I don’t blame her, I would if I could. Sing away there, 
fire-hangbird! buzz away there, humble bee in the pump- 
kin blossom, there is an Infinite Goodness somewhere! 
You don’t know it, but you grow out of it, all of you! 
The world itself is but one little moss, drinking from the 
cup God holds in his hand. Ah me! if Rev. Banbaby 
would come out here and read God’s fresh hand-writing, 
and not blear his eyes so continually over the black print 
of John Calvin and the Synod of Dort; if he would study 
Saint Nature only half as much as Saint Revelation, he 
would never have preached that sermon on the ‘Damna- 
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tion of the Unbaptized,’ and declared that all such were 
lost, and especially infants, on whom God visits the sins 
of their parents forever and ever,—which he did let fly 
on the Sunday after poor Widow Faithful lost her only 
child, a dear little boy of fifteen months. No wonder she 
went crazy the next week, and I took her to Worcester! 

‘This must be the meaning of it all,—it is a revelation 
of God’s love. That is what it is. Consider the lilies 
of the pond,—they all teach this: If God so clothe the 
lilies in brother Jacob’s mill-pond, watch over them, ripen 
their seed thus curiously’ under water, sow it there, and 
keep the race as lasting”as the stars, will he not much 
rather bless every soul of saint or sinner, O Rev. Ban- 
baby? Oh, foolish congregations of self-denying men, 
who think you must believe in all the clerical nonsense 
and bad-sense which ministers preach at you, where are 
your eyes, where are your hearts, where are your souls, 
that you make such a fuss about? 

“Why this longing, this forever sighing 
For such doctrines ghastly, hateful, grim,— 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn? 
Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All that restless longing it would still,— 
Flower and pond and laden bee are teaching, 
Thy. own sphere with natural work to fill.’ ” 

Mr. Welltodo is right; that is the meaning of it all. 
Love sums it up: ‘‘All things are double’’—use this, 
beauty that, Old Testament and New Testament are 
thus bound up in the same volume of nature. What a 
revelation of God’s goodness this world of beauty is! 
How it comes to the tired young milliner, soothes her 
weariness, quickens her imagination, and then laps her 
in the arms of sleep, till all is joyous, blessed rest! No, 
in that rest she longs for another tranquility,—the soul’s 
rest in the infinite perfections of God. 

How this mundane beauty comes to the calculating 
man, lifts him above his ‘‘sugars’”’ and his ‘‘flours”’ 
he meant to spend all Sunday in thinking over; and 
shows him the heavenly meaning in this life of ours! 

What a revelation it is of the cause and providence of 
all this world! God gives us use! ‘‘giveth liberally.” 
You might expect it. But that is not enough for him. 
He adds another world, which feeds and cheers the 
superior faculties. There is use for need and virtue, 
beauty also as overplus and for delight. We ask corn 
for bread; God makes it handsome and it feeds the mind. 
It seems to me as if he could not give enough to satisfy 
his own benevolence. How he spreads a table with all 
that is needful for material wants, and then gives this 
beauty as a musical benediction to the feast,—a grace 
before and after meat! To a thoughtful man, how the 
sight of this wakens emotions of reverence, love, and 
trust! Who can doubt the casual goodness which makes 
the fairness? 

Men tell about ‘‘miracles,’”” which prove ‘‘the great- 
ness of the Lord” and ‘‘his goodness too’’; that-he was 
once angry with mankind, and sent a flood, which killed 
all the living things on earth from the lowest plant to 
the highest man, save only eight men and women and a 
troop of inferior animals, whom he kept in a great box, 
which floated for a whole year on this ocean of murder, 
and then let out the ancestors of all things that now live 
upon the earth; that he miraculously confounded the 
speech of men building a city, and they fled asunder, 
leaving their abortive work; that he miraculously 
plagued Egypt with grotesque and awful torments, and 
by miracle led Israel through a sea of waters closing on 
their foes, and into a sea of sand, which eat up one genera- 
tion of the Israelites themselves; nay, that by the minis- 
tration of one Hebrew man continued miracles were 
wrought for forty years; and then, yet more wonder- 
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ful, by another, at whose word water was changed to 
wine, the bread of five sufficed five thousand men, the 
wanting limb came strong again, the dead returned to 
life—nay, at his death, that the very sun stood still, 
and darkness filled the heavens at high noonday, while 
the rocks were rent, the graves stood wide, and buried 
saints came back to light and life. Believe it not! To 
me such tales are ghastly as Egyptian idols and Hindoo 
images of God, mixing incongruous limbs of beast and 
bird and man. In this little leaf there is more divinity 
than in all those monstrous legends, writ in letters or 
carved out in stone. But the daily wonder of nature, 
which is no miracle,—that is the actual revelation of 
God’s power and goodness, a diamond of love set in the 
gold of beauty. 

Look all about you! What a ring of handsomeness 
surrounds the town! What a heaven of loveliness is 
arched overus! See how earth, air, and water are turning 
into bread! Out of the ground what daily use and beauty 
grow! Think of the thousand million men on earth; the 
million millions of beasts, bird, fish, insect! They all 
hang on the breasts of heaven, and are fed by the 
motherly bounty of infinite perfection. This is a clover 
blossom at one end of the stalk,—at the other end is God. 
Yes, all rests in him, flowers out of him, lives by him, 
leads us to him. All this material beauty of nature is but 
one rose on the bosom of deity, overlooked by the in- 
finite loveliness which is alike its cause and providence. 
Yea, the universe’ of matter is a revelation of him,—of 
his power in its strength, of his wisdom in its plan and 
law, of his love and his loveliness in that perfume of the 
world which we call beauty. Earth beneath and heaven 
above are greater and lesser prophets, gospel and epistle, 
and all unite in one grand Psalm, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good will to men.” 


Geeod News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Who Knows? 


A very instructive and curious book by Prof. Duncan 
of the University. of Kansas suggests warning to readers 
and teachers of to-day. With all our gasconade about 
universal education, by which we generally mean univer- 
sal instruction, how much do most of us, the rank and 
file of us, know about the powers around us or the world 
we live in? 

As matter of criticism, one is tempted to ask whether 
the instructors keep up with the times, whether the so- 
called politicians keep up with the times, and, indeed, 
whether the average man and woman keep up with the 
times, 

That is an interesting question which turns up every 
now and then, and which asks how many of the leaders 
of the civilized world knew or cared in the year 1500 
that there was any new world on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Coming later down and examining what is 
called history, by which people mean book knowledge, 
you make the pleasant little observation that David 
Hume gives more space to the story of the Countess of 
Salisbury’s garter than he does to the black death in 
which England lost a quarter of her population at the 
same time. Or, coming a little later, a gentleman named 
Lingard tried his hand at writing the history of England. 
Lingard’s history is at this moment one of the so-called 
‘“‘standards.” In his narrative—not a short one—of the 
reign of James I., in England, he makes no reference to 
the King James edition of the English Bible or to the 
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colonization of English America. Coming later down, 
we had a person named Thomas Jefferson, who was 
President of the United States from 1801 to 1809. In 
1807 a man named Robert Fulton made the practical 
beginning of steam navigation, by the voyage of the 
Clermont. In 1804 this same Robert Fulton had 
maintained a little steamboat on the river Seine in 
France. ‘There is no reference to Fulton or his steamboat 
in the printed life of Thomas Jefferson, yet you have 
what pretends to be his ‘‘standard life,’ and your chil- 
dren have to recite and give the proper dates as to the 
European politics of those years. 

One calls up such recollection as he reads Prof. 
Duncan’s interpretation of scientific chemistry in its 
relation to modern history. I should like to ask the 
“average reader’? what ramie is. I suppose that one- 
half the readers of this column know what ramie is. It 
is about thirty years since an East Indian missionary 
told me what ramie was. He wanted me to encourage 
some place in the East Indies where they wanted to 
raise ramie. Now I learn from Prof. Duncan that ramie 
is used by half the readers of this column who never 
heard its name. Most persons who read these lines have 
eaten more or less bread since they rose from bed. They 
have eaten it because there is nitrogen in the bread, and 
it is necessary they should get some nitrogen into their 
own physical structure. But how many of these readers 
know that great success has worked on the problem of 
the fixation of nitrogen in the last twenty years? The 
very great convenience of what we familiarly call an 
Edison light carries it into people’s houses, so that to a 
certain extent half the people in the United States know 
the two words ‘‘Edison light,” and know how to turn 
the ‘‘electric light’”” on and how to turn it off. But 
of those persons thus far informed, one-half would be 
puzzled if they read _ the title of Prof. Duncan’s sixth 
chapter, ‘‘Modern Chemistry and Glass-making.”’ 

I am glad to think that there is a good deal of improve- 
ment in the public schools from year to year. When 
I was at school, it was taken for granted that we boys 
of thirteen years old should be able to find out ‘‘in our 
heads,” as the phrase was, how many bushels of wheat 
could be exchanged for how many bushels of rye or 
how many bushels of oats, if wheat cost this, and rye 
that, and oats something else. But there was probably 
not a boy or a teacher in the school who could have 
picked out the wheat, the oats, or the rye, if a handful 
of the grains had been brought into the school-room. 
I think I could not say that now in the same school. 
In the high schools, at the least, there is a praiseworthy 
desire that the children may know what they are talking 
about. And one is glad to see in the shops where 
school books are sold Mr. Carpenter’s admirable little 
glass boxes which show boys the difference between 
ramie’ fibre and silk fibre and cotton fibre, or between 
oats and wheat and rye. But I am afraid that such 
improvement ought to be pressed much farther.” 

A proposal is before Congress in Washington to estab- 
lish a new publication, under order of the government, 
which shall extend broadcast a knowledge of what the 
National Government is doing. Such a _ publication 
would help those who wish that school education .and 
school instruction may practically guide boys and girls 
in preparing them for the daily duties of twentieth cen- 
' tury life. It is proposed that the National Government 
itself shall publish reports which shall, from day to day, 
put into the hands of all the people intelligible accounts 
of what is being done in the country and what the officers 
of the nation are doing. 

Such a publication would display upen the housetop, 
so that it might be known of all men, what is now con- 
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cealed in laboratories or workshops. The phrase ‘‘ public 
document”’ is now regarded as equivalent to an uninterest- 
ing collection of something to be read by experts only. 
Nothing is more unfair than such an impression. But 
it is favored, not only by ignorant people, but by pub- 
lishers and especially the publishers of newspapers. 
Capt. Hobson’s plan proposes a_ well-edited public 
journal, which from week to week, perhaps from day to 
day, shall show intelligent persons what the government 
of the country is doing. It shall not be enough to show 
what the Department of Agriculture has learned or 
how much it has cost. From week to week this bureau 
shall be able to teach everybody in the country that 
which it prints now, but which the country does not read. 
Under this plan the information sent home by our consuls, 
which is printed now, daily by the State Department, 
shall not be hidden under a bushel, but it shall be 
scattered broadcast. The work which transcends any- 
thing Aladdin ever dreamed of, as the nation redeems 
deserts, shall be read as widely as the experiences of the 
baseball clubs of the country. The information which 
the government has, and prints every day, as to the 
glut of labor at one point and its dearth at another, 
shall be so made known as to be useful to-day in the 
exigencies of the labor market. The practical observa- 
tions of the medical staffs, both of the army and of the 
navy, might be published in such a journal, so as to be 
made of immediate use in every village in the land. 

I can conceive that with such a national publication 
the people might come to understand what their govern- 
ment is really doing. Had such a publication existed 
for the last ten years, the ‘‘average reader,” to whom 
I have referred above, would know more than he now 
knows of smaragdin, aldehyde, of amylacetate, of 
benzaldehyde, and of a hundred other products of 
modern art, which he is using. Yet, in practice, that 
which is called a discovery of the last generation perhaps 
has never been discovered. It is covered as closely as 
it ever was. It is possible that science also hugs its 
mysteries. On the other hand, it certainly would 
be well if we could extend to the great scientific dis- 
coveries a publicity more agreeable and more useful than 
that with which we do tell mankind what Mr. A. has for 
dinner, or how many guests Mrs. B. had for supper. 

EDWARD E. HALz. 


Spiritual Life. 


Life is learning, suffering, loving; and the greatest of 
these is loving.—Ellen Key. 


od 


If happiness is the rarest of blessings, it is because the 
reception of it is the rarest of virtues.—Szlvestre. 


ed 


God asks no man whether he will accept life. That 
is not the choice. You must take it. The only choice 
is, how.—H. W. Beecher. 

ed 


‘‘Ah me,” said one in deep despair, 

“That thorns should mar a rose so fair”’; 

And passes by the sweeter truth, 

That many a thorn has its rose, forsooth. 

—Jean S. Rémy. 
wt 
We may fail a thousand times; but, as long as we are 

ashamed of our failure, as long as we do not helplessly 
acquiesce, as long as we do not try to comfort ourselves 
for it by a careful parade of our other virtues, we are 
in the pilgrim’s road.—Arthur Christopher Benson, 
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‘The Woods in Winter. 


It is not until December is well advanced 
that the scenery of British woodlands is at 
length dominated by the pure and varied 
tracery of the leafless branches. Before the 
gales of early winter the last russet leaves 
have vanished from the crowns of the oaks, 
where they lingered longest; and -now, 
except for the few saplings and low bushes 
of oak and beech which will retain their 
dead leaves until spring, and for the dark, 
evergreen trees which glow in the winter 
landscape with deepened but still sober 
intensity, the woodlands are wholly disen- 
cumbered at last of the foliage of the out- 
worn year, and stand naked in still expecta- 
tion. If once we will rid ourselves of the 
relics of the old conventional idea that 
winter in nature is a time of desolation, and 
will study the woods with just and unpreju- 
diced eyes, we shall be forced to recognize 
that they have a far more delicate and varied 
beauty in late December than they had all 
through the long weeks of later summer, 
when their verdure had become monotonous 
and dim. The beauty of the trees in mid- 
winter owes nothing to the adornment of 
blossom or leaf. It depends on the strong, 
underlying elements of structure and line, 
and has thus a purer and austerer charm 
than any which spring can give, or gorgeous 
and flaming October. Nor does the beauty 
of the December woodland need the external 
aid of sunshine and blue sky. The black 
and elbowed tracery of the crossing oak 
boughs or the sensitive filaments of the outer 
branches of the wych-elm are never seen 
in such a perfect and enhancing setting as 
against the grave, gray skies that show no 
break or change from dawn to dusk. Beside 
loveliness, so sober and self-contained, there 
seems something cloying and sensuous in 
the memory of the luxuriant vegetation of 
May, and a turbulent and almost demented 
violence about October’s fury and fire. 

So far from a tree being chiefly recog- 
nizable by its leaves, the differences of 
growth and habit between our native 
deciduous species are never as subtly per- 
ceptible as when the boughs are bare. 
Among the trees of the winter landscape 
there is also a noteworthy readjustment of 
values, as compared with their aspect in 
the verdant months; new beauties appear in 
unexpected places, and the objects of the 
highest summer admiration sink sometimes 
into a place of lessened esteem. The beech 
is saved from discredit, when deprived of 
the more superficial beauty of its leaves, 
by the majesty of its vast, smooth bole 
and clean, springing limbs. As the ramifi- 
cations lessen, the strength and purity of 
the beech’s lines degenerate, until the small, 
leaf-bearing twigs all round its head often 
become a mere crowded sheaf of lanky and 
feeble sprays. There is feebleness, too, in 
winter, about the characteristic lines of the 
elm; the noble contours of its upper boughs 
in summer do not survive the falling of the 
leaf, and the rather meagre and undistin- 
guished tracery of the lesser boughs is un- 
worthy of the stature and ‘dignity of the 
trunk and larger limbs. When the con- 
cealment of the leaves is gone, it is easy to 
detect the elm as a top-heavy giant, and 
weak upon his legs. The lines of the oak, on 
the other hand, are full of strength and varied 
resource to the very tip of the last rough 
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jutting spur, and the tree, being thoroughly 
stanch and individual from root to crown, 
is even more beautiful in its winter bareness 
than when it wears the garb of summer, 
which often hides more beauty than it 
bestows. The attraction of foliage in trees 
is doubtless due in large measure to its 


being so closely associated, not only with the |. 


pleasure of warm weather and sunny skies, 
but with all the prosperous fruitfulness of 
summer and harvest-time. There is little 
doubt, for instance, that in the case of the 
wych-elm its actual beauty of line and even 
of color is greater in winter than in summer. 
In summer it has a conventional, rounded 
form, and its foliage is undistinctive and dull. 
In winter, on the other hand, no tree displays 
the more feminine qualities of grace and 
delicacy in perfect fulness with so little 
sacrifice of virile strength. In a shapely 
wych-elm, the furrowed, buttressed trunk 
and tall, upspringing limbs form a perfect 
expression of graceful and balanced power; 
while the lines of the lighter branches are as 
lovely as those of the large, and the smallest 
outer twigs seem to tremble upon the air 
like delicate organs of perception. The hint 
of stubborn strength which gives so much 
of their character to the sky-traced lines of 
the oak’s upper boughs can best be realized 
by comparing it with such trees as the 
walnut and the plane. The boughs of both 
these trees, like those of the oak, are con- 
spicuous for their crooks and curves; but they 
have a sinuousness of a very different kind. 
Walnut branches seem to writhe simply for 
writhing’s sake; and the softer and easier 
curves of that other introduced species, the 
plane, seem in an equal degree to be purely 
decorative in purpose. But with the oak 
it is wholly different. Each crook and 
elbow is braced against the assaults of the 
wind into an angle of tough resistance; there 
is a prop or a fibrous spring ready placed for 
succor, however the gale may wrench or tug 
at the boughs. When the wind is violent in 
the roof of the wood, the oak branches can 
be seen fighting the storm with a different 
motion from that of softer trees. There is 
none of that long, pendulous swing of top 
or boughs which is seen in the elm or the 
black poplar or the pine: the branches move 
continually, but yield little in any one direc- 
tion, and dance and rattle like steel. The 
oak’s least twig has a resilience and a tough- 
ness which alter the music of the air; there 
is no soughing of the wind in a winter 
oakwood, in the full sense of that long, 
Z£olian rise and fall which streams from a 
black crest of pines or from the elm clump 
in a wide Western pasture. Louder still is 
the rattle—almost like the sound of hail on a 
metal roof—of the tough, blunt spurs of the 
ash; but the ash wins in the fight with the 
winter gales by divesting itself of ornament, 
whereas the oak knows how to combine 
ornament with strength. In winter, too, 
we learn to pay fuller attention to the bark 
of trees, which is as different in every species 
as the lines of the boughs. Given a square 
foot of bark from a well-grown specimen, the 
observer of winter trees could name them as 
easily as he could from the sight of the naked 
boughs or summer leaf. How the wych-elm’s 
bark differs from the elm’s in its lower ridges 
and more closely parallel furrows, or the 
hornbeam’s from the beech’s, from the 
appearance as of a wrestler’s straining sin- 


ews beneath the skin-like rind. These and 
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many other differences, hard to describe in 
words, but unmistakable to the eye as it 
gains in knowledge, are all part of the life 
of nature which is observed most easily and 
fully in the tranquillity of the mid-winter 
days, when the woods are stripped of the 
veils and the distractions of summer. 

It is the strong and temperate beauty of 
the bare lines of the trees which is most in 
accord with the gray, even days of English 
winter, when~there is so little obvious 
attraction in the climate, but so wholesome 
and temperate a satisfaction. Yet in the 
darkest December weather, when there is, 
as yet, not even the glitter of snow and frost 
to give a harder brilliance to the light, the 
mild sunshine will sometimes break through 
the clouds in the heart of the day; and then 
its low light ‘strikes from the winter world 
a sparing brilliance of color which is sur- 
prising in its fugitive richness. In the 
hillside wood, the hugh trunks and smooth. 
boughs of the beeches shine in silver over 
the heaps of russet bracken, the packed 
larch-crowns in the covert glow to a light 
and orchreous red, and the ripe berries of 
the scattered hollies sparkle brightly over 
their glittering, spiny foils. Already, in 
the hair-like crest of the willows, whether 
pollarded or free-growing, the heightening 
of the light reveals in the glossy bark a tint 
of kindling green; and where the level wands 
of the osier-bed stand ranked in a close 
thicket, they burn forth with the banded 
crimson and orange that is the most brilliant 
of all mid-winter displays. Such land- 
scapes under the mild winter sunshine have 
all the delicacy of a moonlight picture in 
the flowery woods of spring, with the added 
reality of the day; and, when the colors 
kindle to such pure and equable splendor 
in the fugitive noons, the mind that is at- 
tuned to their winter simplicity almost 
marvels at the memory of the same woods 
in the press of their mid-summer life as at 
something tropical and overpowering.— 
The Times. 


American Literature in the Fifties. 


In looking back upon it, of all periods 
this is the most puzzling. Poised on the 
brink of chaos, the majority of these people_ 
looked upon literature as a nursery for small 
beer and mild virtues. Judged in mass, 
they are perfectly expressed by Longfellow’s 
“T hate everything violent.” Henry James 
points out: “If they were pleased with them- 
selves and each other, they were pleased for 
the most part with every one else, from 
Goethe to Lydia Maria Child.” ‘“We were 
easily captured,” a recent autobiographer 
confesses. “It was a sentimental time in 
American history. We all sang about the 
little girl and the flowers that grew on her 
grave.” And all this with such mischief 
brewing that only Gettysburg could mend 
it! 

It seems as if one great passion of the period 
exercised a strange elimination upon gen- 
eral literature, deleting it of all fire except 
such as could flame out upon one special 
subject. You have constantly to remind 
yourself that some of these gently spoken 
poets, these minor authors of ladylike 
sketches, went out to defy the laws of their 
country, braving personal danger and loss. 
There was no lack of manhood. It may even 
have been easier to shoulder a knapsack 
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and march, in ’61, than to join a mob attack 
on the Boston court-house in ’54, but the 
fibre of general literature showed nothing of 
this—Mary Moss, in Puinam’s. 


(Literature. 


Ancient Romticedd Egyptian 
Chronology.* 


Prof. Toffteen is the editor of a series en- 
titled ‘Researches in Biblical Archzology,” 
issued under the auspices of the Oriental So- 
ciety of the Western Theological Seminary. 
The present volume, the first of the series, 
deals with Hebrew, Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian chronology down to about 
the middle of the eleventh century B.c. The 
author has collected extracts from the 
original documents, which he gives some- 
times in the original languages, sometimes 
in English translations. His work is thus 
useful as presenting important material, use- 
ful particularly to those who are unable to 
consult the original sources. It is a serious 
and creditable effort to fix with precision the 
chronological development. of this early his- 
tory. His conclusions do not differ materi- 
ally, except in one instance (Sargon) from 
those of preceding writers; but he has several 
new points of view. 

It cannot be said that he has thrown any 
new light on the early Biblical chronology. 
The discrepancy between the two Biblical 
accounts of the period between the exodus 
and the building of Solomon’s temple (600 
years according to Judges, 480 according to 
1 Kings vi. 1) has been variously dealt with 
by different writers. Dr. Toffteen’s sug- 
gestion, which, however, he does not offer 
as an adequate explanation, is that we have 
here traces of some ancient Hebrews who 
had settled in Canaan before the conquest 
by Joshua, and had preserved old docu- 
ments giving the history of former judges, 
which history has been placed incorrectly 
by the editor of Judges after Joshua instead 
of before him. This, however, is a mere 
surmise, unsupported by historical evidence. 
There have been Hebrew tribesor clans in 
Canaan before the Israelite conquest (the 
whole question of this conquest is still in- 
volved in obscurity); but we know nothing 
of their history, and it is not probable that 
their achievements were such as are described 
in Judges. The simplest explanation of the 
discrepancy is to refer it to the loose chrono- 
logical methods of the Israelites, which were 
not based on good historical knowledge. 

In the Babylonian history Dr. Toffteen’s 
main divergence from the writers relates to 
the dates of Sargon I. and Hammurabi. The 
old date for Sargon, 3800 B.c., has been 
abandoned by a number of critics, who put 
him about 500 hundred years later. Our 
author goes farther, and gives as_ his 
date about 2500 B.c.; but the material on 
which he depends for this conclusion is still 
too uncertain to make his proposed construc- 
tion of great value. Hammurabi also he 
puts later than most writers do, giving as 
his period 2121-2066 B.c. The difference is 
not important. It may be noted that he 
thus assigns to Hammurabi the date which 
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he had gained for Abraham by adding up the 
numbers in Genesis; but, as the Abraham 
story cannot be regarded as historical, this 
accord is not helpful. In regard to the pop- 
ulation of Babylonia, he holds that Sume- 
tians and Semites dwelt there together from 
a very early time, that the cuneiform writ- 
ing was created by a pre-Sumerian people; 
but the original picture-writing came from 
the ancestors of the Egyptians, whose cradle 
was in the Euphrates Valley. He thus agrees 
in general with Hommel, Sayer, and other 
scholars, who see fundamental similarities 
between the Babylonian and the Egyptian 
civilizations and are disposed to give the 
precedence to the former. Sayer, however, 
in his most recent book, speaks guardedly 
on this point; and, in fact, it may well be 
maintained that such similarities may be of 
independent origin in the two great centres 
of culture, the Nile Valley and the Euphrates 
Valley. There can be little doubt that 
Egyptians and Semites come from the same 
original stock, but from an antiquity so 
remote that we are not able to trace its pre- 
cise cultural form. Prof. Toffteen’s obser- 
vations on this question and on similar 
points are suggestive, whether or not one 
can agree with his conclusions. 
CO: FE 


Literary Notes. 


Little, Brown -& Co. published on January 
II a new story by Harriet T. Comstock, en- 
titled Janet of the Dunes. Mrs. Comstock, 
known as the author of two admirable his- 
torical romances of the days of Elizabeth, 
Tower or Throne and The Queen’s Hostage, 
has now produced a story that in construc- 
tion and human interest surpasses any- 
thing she has hitherto written. The scenes 
are laid on the dunes of Long Island, in and 
around the summer homes of a colony of 
artists. 


Miscellaneous. 


Albert J. Beveridge, United States senator 
from Indiana, was brought up in a logging 
camp, where the Bible happened to be the 
only available book to satisfy his strong 
love of reading. Consequently the boy read 
the Bible through and through, saturating 
his memory with its stories, its history, 
poetry, and philosophy, as well as with its 
religious significance. In a little book, 
called The Bible as Good Reading, published 
by Henry Altemus Company of Philadelphia, 
he sets forth the engaging qualities and the 
human interest of this book which is “‘charged 
with thought and emotion and love and hate 
and plot and plan.” 


Suggestive and valuable are the chapters 
on Education by Plays and Games, by George 
Ellsworth Johnson; and they ought to help 
promote a better understanding of the 
educative value of play, and add, also, as 
the writer hopes, to the sum of child 
happiness in the world. After three chapters 
on the theory, history, and place of play in 
education, a suggestive course of games, 
adapted to five successive periods of child- 
hood, are given with clear and explicit 
directions. President G. Stanley Hall con- 
tributes an introduction to the book, in which 
he says: “We have here at last a curriculum 


of plays and games, graded by age from 
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infancy to middle teens, and also analyzed 
to show the chief mental and physical 
activities involved and developed. It is 
essentially a new book with a field of its 
own.” (Ginn & Co.) 
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Islam, a Challenge to Faith. By Samuel M. Swemer, 
F.R.G Sr net. 
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From Thomas B. Mosher. 


A little Book of XXIV Carols. By Katharine Tynan. 

Dream of Provence. By Frederick Wedmore. 

The Distant Country. By Fiona Macleod. 

Stars of Thought. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Selected by 
Thomas Coke Watkins. E 

Virginibus Puerisque. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


és Triplex. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Crabbed Age and Youth. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
An Apology for Idlers. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Missionary and His Critics. By James L. Barton, 
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The Harvard Theological Review 


An undenominational quarterly, edited by the 
Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University. Sub- 
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number issued January 1. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York. Specimen 
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227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
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228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
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229. The Wonderful Hope. 
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By. Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar. 
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effect of the total abolition of public worship. 
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THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


Quotations from the public addresses of prominent ex- 
emplars of American citizenship on the value of the church 
and of religious training and ideals in the upbuilding of 
American character and citizenship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Che Dome. 
Five Little Foxes. 


Among my tender vines I spy 

A little fox named—By-and-by. 
Then set upon him quick, I say, 
The swift young hunter Right-away 


Around each tender vine I plant, 
I find the little fox—I can’t. 


Then fast as ever hunter ran, 
Chase him with bold and brave—I can. 


No use in trying—lags and whines 
The fox among my tender vines. 


Then drive him low, and drive him high, 
With this good hunter, named—I’ll try. 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox— I forgot. 
Then hunt him out and to his den 
With—lI-will-not-forget-again. 

A little fox is hidden there 

Among my vines, named—I don’t care. 


Then let I’m sorry—hunter true— 
Chase him afar trom vines and you. 
—Sunshine and Shadow. 


A Beautiful Clear-up-er. 

Lea came slowly out of the house and sat 
down in a chair on the piazza. She chose 
the farthest chair a little round the corner 
and hidden by the vines. Lea’s heart 
ached, and hearts ache best in solitude. 

“Tm the only un-show-off-able Quimby 
there is,” she sighed, rocking ashamedly. 
“Or ever, ever was,”’ she added, as memories 
and tales of little Quimby aunts and uncles, 
cousins and even far-back grand-Quimbys 
recurred to her. ; 

In the parlor back of the vines some one 
was playing a stirring march on the piano, 
It was Barbara—Barby could play beautiful 
music. Pretty soon somebody would say, 
“Won't you sing for us, Sylvia?” and Sylvy 
would sing. Then if she sat there in the 
veranda rocker long enough, Lea knew she 
should hear Luther declaim with splendid, 
big inflections ‘‘Horatio at the Bridge” or 
“The Black Horse and his Rider.” He 
would do it so _ beautifully—everybody 
did things, sing things and play things and 
speak things, so beautifully. 

“Except me,” sighed Lea. 

She stopped rocking suddenly and gazed 
despairingly about her. In her gentle, sore 
little soul rankled a dreadful feeling. Lea 
did not know its name was Envy. She 
thought it was a shame because she was a 
Quimby and could do nothing to help 
entertain her friends. 

Over the piazza were strewn blocks and 
odd-shaped bits of dissected pictures, Lea 
got up and went stooping painfully about 
picking them up. Jeffy and Mig were so 
scattery—and so dear! How many, many 
times a day folks had to clear them up! - 

Lea did not remember that it was almost 
always she who did it. To her order-loving 
little mind things lying about out of their 
places were an offence: she had a way of 
stooping to pick them up as she went by. 
It was a beautiful habit, Lea’s mother 
thought. Every Quimby—and in the family 
there were nine—liked to have Lea clear 
them up, But, oddly, it never occurred 
to them to praise her for it. No one ever 
said, “‘Won’t you clear up for us now, Lea?”’ 
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The march came to an end with several 
mighty, inspiring thumps on the lower keys. 
The sad little figure gathering up blocks 
outside the window heard a soft clapping. 
Then after a few moments a clear, sweet 
little voice began to sing. Sylvy’s voice— 
Lea listened admiringly. It sang something 
beautiful about birds and flowers and brooks. 
The soft clapping began as soon as it stopped. 

“Now, Luther—‘Won’t you speak the 
“Black Horse” for us, Luther?’” murmured 
Lea outside. But Luther chose another 
“pieces? 
out through the window impressively,— 


“Girt round bv rugged mountain 
The fair Lake Constance lies’””— 


He had chosen the “‘Legend of Bregenz,” 
instead of Horatios or Black Horses. Lea 
knew it by heart and followed him anxiously. 
Suppose he forgot! For the honor of the 
Quimby name he mustn’t! At a dreadful 
little pause she crept to the window to prompt 
him through the blinds, but he picked 
himself up and went on without assistance. 
Luther spoke pieces splendidly. Lea was 
proud of Luther—of Barbara, of Sylvia. 
But she was not proud of herself. 

“T can’t do a single thing!”’ she mourned, 
and went on sorrowfully clearing up. When 
the company by and by came out on the 
piazza to go away, the delighted eyes of the 
Quimby mother saw that it had been set 
in order and she need not blush for the little 
disorderly litter as she had awhile ago. 
“Lea,” thought lovingly the Quimby mother. 
But no Lea was in sight. 

In the parlor, after the impromptu little 
exhibition, confusion reigned. ‘The chairs 
were moved about tipsily, sheets of music 
were scattered over the piano and floor, 
empty cups of tea indicated where Miss 
Getty and Miss Ann Mary had sat. 

They had been the “‘company,”’ and that 
was the explanation of the exhibition. The 
Quimby mother did not believe in showing 
off to people out of the family, but she 
always yielded to Miss Getty and Miss Ann 
Mary, because they were lone little old 
sisters from the Old Ladies’ Home and asked 
in jsuch dear, eager old voices. They 
deserved to be entertained, reasoned the 
Quimby mother. 

Lea went in through the rear door, through 
the library into the empty parlor. Empty! 
It looked running over full to Lea! She 
began at once to set it in order, and, by the 
time the two little old women had succeeded 
in tearing themselves away and the pro- 
cession of Quimbys ‘‘processed”’ back into 
the house, the room was spic-and-span again. 
But no Lea—she was hurrying out to the 
kitchen with the empty teacups and the 
sugar bowl. She could not know that the 
tired Quimby mother said, “Bless her,’ and 
meant her. 

That night after the different ‘‘stages” 
of little Quimbys had all gone to bed—Jeffy 
and Mig at seven, Luther and Sylvy at eight, 
and Barby and Lea at half-past—the 
Quimby father and the Quimby mother and 
the baby, who refused to go to bed at all, 
sat under the nursery lamp and softly talked. 
Lea could hear them through her half-opened 
door—the Quimby baby loudest of all. He 
was showing off, thought Lea, laughing to 
herself in the dark, The little beloved, 
singing and speaking his little foreign 
pieces! 


His big oratorical voice came~ 
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Then suddenly he stopped altogether, 
and Lea smiled tenderly and wished she had 
his little warm, moist head on her arm, 
where every little while she could reach 
down and kiss his little sleeping face. ‘Think- 
ing of the baby made her, for a minute, for- 
get the sore place in her heart. But she felt 
it again presently. 

“‘Sylvy’s voice grows sweeter and stronger, 
William.” The Quimby father was William. 

“That so?” he said. ‘‘Good! I must get 
the little midget to sing for me.” 

“And-Barby to play for you—and Luther 
Boy to declaim!” laughed the Quimby 
mother with a tender little undernote 
“They all performed for Miss Getty and 
Miss Ann Mary this afternoon. I couldn’t 
refuse the little old ladies, William, The 
children did beautifully—but, William”— 

Lea’s wet face, burrowed deep in the 
pillow, came up quickly at the next thing 
the Quimby mother said. It was so very 
SO very—unexpected and so good sound- - 
ing! Lea could hardly believe her ears. 

“But, William, our little Lea has the most 
beautiful talent of them all, did you know 
ite? 

No, the Quimby father did not know it, 
and, while he waited for the rest, Lea waited 
too. She sat up perfectly straight and held 
the breath of her sore little heart. What 
could it be the Quimby mother was going to 
say? “The most beautiful talent of them 
all”—not the most beautiful one! She 
must have heard wrong, Lea thought. Still, 
her ears were such good hearers— 

“She has the talent of helping people— 
mothers,” the tender voice explained out 
there to the Quimby father. The tenderness 
was a new kind that sent a little sob upward 
into Lea’s throat and made her feel like 
getting up into the Quimby mother’s lap 
and hiding her happy face. It was differ- 
ent from the other kind that had been a 
pride-tenderness: This was the—the love- 
kind. 

“She is all the time doing beautiful little 
things to help me. You can’t think, 
William! She picks up the babies’ play- 
things and clears up the rooms, If that 
isn’t a beautiful talent’’— 

“Tt is,” the Quimby father nodded. Lea 
could hear him nod. ‘It’s the best kind of 
a talent, Mary. I’ve a good mind to go in 
and kiss the child!” 

“TIl go with you!” 

They were coming. Lea sank down in a 
little heap and waited. She shut her eyes 
because she thought they wanted to find her 
asleep. Very quietly she lay in the dark- 
ness. ‘There was no sore place now in her 
heart. She had a talent, too! It was a 
beautiful one! She was a good clear-up-er 
and they were coming in to kiss her for it, 
Why, that would be like—clapping. - People 
clapped when Barby and Sylvy had talents 
—and Luther. 

Lea held her breath and waited in a little 
transport of happiness. Her small, ex- 
pectant face was uplifted and ready. 

“Bless her!” the Quimby father said, and 
kissed it softly in the dark. 

“Bless her!’? whispered the Quimby 
mother, and kissed it again and again. . 
Mothers are not satisfied with once. Lea 
felt her smooth cheek against her own and 
the happiness grew bigger and bigger. In her 
heart was a great desire to get up and go 
downstairs and clear somebody up right 
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now for this*dear Quimby mother. But 
wait till to-morrow—oh, wait till to-morrow! 
Annie Hamilton Donnell, in the Interior 


Wise Little Benjy. 


Benjy was alone in the house. His mother 
had been sent for to go over to Aunt Sue’s 
because the baby was sick, and Benjy’s 
brother and sister would not be home until 
four o’clock. Benjy did not in the least 
mind staying homealone. He had his train of 
cars that ran on a track, besides his little 
fire-engine and lots of other toys. His 
mother had told him on no account to go 
out of doors, as he had had a sore throat the 
night before, and the weather was cold and 
Taw. 

The railway train was running beautifully 
when Benjy heard a tiny sound that made 
him sit still and listen. It was a little drip, 
drip, drip, then a siss, again the drip, drip, 
drip, and a siss. What was it? The boy 
could not imagine, and he went on with his 
play. Finally the sissing grew louder, and 
the drip, drip ceased. Benjy followed the 
sound into the parlor, and there, near the end 
of the bookcase, the water was running from 
the ceiling in a small, sizzling stream. 

“Oh, it’ll spoil the books!” cried Benjy 
to himself. ‘‘What shall I do?” 

He thought of the neighbors on either 
hand. Nobody. was at home on the right, 
and only Mrs. James and her baby in the 
house on the left. His mother had said not to 
go out on any account. Of course, she had 
not thought of anything so important as 
this; but—should he go? There was a 
lame man up at the corner house who might 
know what to do. And all this time the 
stream was growing bigger and bigger. 

Benjy hastily pulled the books out of the 
bookease at the end nearest the water, and 
which were already spattered. Then a 
thought came to him. Once, several 
months before, his father had wished to 
repair a faucet, and he had shut off the water 
in the cellar. Benjy had been with him, and 
had asked how it was done, and he remem- 
bered that his father had shown him just 
how to turn the little handle in the pipe. 
But it was away up at the top of the cellar— 
could he reach it? He ran downstairs, got 
the step-ladder from the laundry, and, after 
a great deal of tugging and pulling and 
stopping to get breath to go on with, he 
and the ladder arrived at the front end of 
the cellar under the shut-off. Then he 
planted it firmly on the gravel floor, and 
went up, up, up, up, up, till he could reach 
the faucet with his chubby little hand. But 
then,—oh, dear! he was afraid he wasn’t 
going to be able to turnit! Little by little, 
however, the handle went around, till at 
last Benjy was sure it was tight. Upstairs 
he ran, very much excited by this time, and, 
sure enough, the water had stopped. He got 
a cloth, and sopped up what had accumulated 
en the carpet, and then waited anxiously 
until Ida and Harry came home from school. 

“You're a little brick!’’ Harry said, when 
he heard about it; and Ida exclaimed: 
“Vou darling!”’? which made Benjy feel very 
proud and very happy. : 

Father and mother added their praise, 
and father said he was glad that Benjy had 
a head on his shoulders. Benjy wondered 
a great deal about that, for he had never 
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seen a little boy without a head, and he 
couldn’t understand it at all. 

The next morning when the plumber came 
and was told who had shut off the water, 
he cried :— 

“What! that little shaver! 
hasn’t a head!” 

And Benjy went and looked into the mirror 
to see if his head was any different from the 
heads of other boys.—Emma GCG. Dowd, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


A Bed-time Prayer for Little Ones. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Well, if he 


Thanks we give thee, Heavenly Father, 
For this day so glad and bright; 

Now that evening shadows gather, 
Guard us safely through the night; 

When the morning wakes in beauty, 

Waken us to love and duty. 


Little Ah Yen. 


Ah Yen was a little slave child who was 
found by the kind ladies of the Chinese 
Mission, and taken to live at a pleasant 
home with many other little Chinese girls. 
They all wore blouses of bright cambric, 
with pretty trimmings, and wide trousers, 
and their slippers looked like little boats. 

Now Ah Yen’s little toes had been bound 
under her feet, so that when she grew up 
she could wear shoes no bigger than a little 
baby’s. Most of the great ladies in China 
have wee feet all crumpled up, so that they 
seem small, but the little Chinese girls are 
very unhappy because they must have their 
feet bound. They hurt very much, and it is 
hard to walk. 

So when little Ah Yen was brought to the 
mission, the first thing that the matron did 
was to take the tight bands off her feet. 

In one year Ah Yen could walk without 
stumbling, like other little girls, although 
when she took off her stockings at night she 
could see that her feet were not as pretty as 
Ti Fan’s, which had never been bound. 

Ah Yen liked Christmas time better than 
the Chinese New Year. She remembered 
that the Chinese lilies bloomed and -the 
firecrackers went off, that the streets had 
been lighted with beautiful and strarige 
lanterns, and all the Chinese went to the 
joss-houses in their gay silk dresses. Ah 
Yen remembered the hideous dragon that 
ever so many Chinese carried through the 
streets. They were not going to have a 
dragon at the mission. ‘There was to be a 
feast and a Christmas tree. 

The Christmas tree, all lighted with candles, 
stood in the mission schoolroom, and Ah 
Yen looked with wide-open eyes at the bright 
stars and balls, the strings of pop-corn and 
glittering threads that hung upon the 
branches. Then Santa Claus arrived, with 
his long white beard and his strange coat of 
fur, and he gave each little girl a present and 
a bag of candy. 

Ah Yen was very happy, although she did 
not laugh as a little American child would | 
have done, nor did she run and play, but she 
clung tightly to one leg of her doll, frequently 
touching the little pink foot. 

Presently Santa Claus called Ti Fan to 
him and asked her if she was happy, and | 
Ti Fan said she was. When asked why, | 
she said because she had a wagon to play | 
with. Then Santa Claus asked each little | 
girl what made her happy. One was glad 
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because she had a little bed in which to 
sleep; another was glad because her teacher 
loved her, 

Ah Yen was very shy when she was spoken 
to, and at first would not answer. 

When asked again, ‘‘Have you nothing 
to be thankful for, Ah Yen?” 

“Yiss,”’ answered the little girl, looking 
stolidly away from the good Santa Claus. 

“What is it?” kindly asked the matron, 
taking her hand. 

“Big feet,” Ah Yen shyly answered. 
Then she hid her little face behind her sleeve, 
for Santa Claus laughed, and gave her 
another bag of candy; but the matron took 
her in her lap and promised that her poor 
little feet should never be bound again.— 
Mary Bell, in Youth's Companion. 


A True Incident. 


A neighbor whose farm adjoins ours, writes 
a correspondent of the New England Home- 
stead, owns a very large shepherd dog, noted 
throughout the neighborhood for his any- 
thing but friendly greeting of strangers and 
his entire devotion to his master’s horses. 
He spends nearly all his time with them in 
stable and pasture. 

One day this fall one of the teams had been 
turned out for exercise in a small field, close 
to the roadway from our fields to the barns. 
Just beyond the road lay a bundle of corn- 
stalks which had fallen from one of the loads 
brought up the day before. The horses saw 
it and wanted it, as was evidenced by their 
longing glances and the stretching of their 
heads over the fence in a vain endeavor to 
reach it. 

Prince, who had gone down to the field 
to see his friends, stood watching them 
closely. Presently he trotted off down the 
field to where one of the fence boards had 
become loose and dropped down at one end. 
Slipping through, he went back to the bundle 
of stalks, seized it, and, dragging it along to 
the hole in the fence, pulled it through, 
having considerable trouble with it in so 
doing, and finally placed it before the horses, 
who at once began eating it. Prince stood 
by, panting, wagging his bushy tail, and 
evidently highly pleased with the whole 
performance. ’ 

“Tf there wasn’t thought and reasoning 
there, I don’t know where you'd find it!” 
said one of our men, who had been an in- 
terested spectator. 


Up and away to Plum Pudding Bay, 
Where all the nice goodies grow; 
Cinnamon cakes and raisins and dates, 
And cocoanuts whiter than snow. 
—Children’s Magazine. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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The Land of Heart’s Desire. 


“Somewhere,” he mused, “its dear enchantments wait, 
That land, so heavenly sweet; 

Yet all the paths we follow, soon or late, 
End in the desert’s heat. 


“And still it lures us to the eager quest, 
And calls us day by day ”— 

“But I,” she said, her babe upon her breast, 
“But I have found the way.” 


“Some time,” he sighed, “when youth and joy are spent, 
Our feet the gates may win”— 
“But I,” she smiled, with eyes of deep content, 
“But I have entered in.” 
—Emily Huntington Miller, in the Independent. 


The Prohibition Movement in the 
South. 


No one can estimate at this time, I venture 
to say, the far-reaching effects of the tem- 
perance agitation in the Southern States. 
This movement, I have come to believe, is 
the symptom of a moral and political awaken- 
ing which, in conjunction with the material 
transformation in recent years, seems likely 
to make the New South a fact. Few people 
not actively engaged in the agitation and the 
campaign realize the extent of the sentiment 
in favor of prohibition or understand the 
sources from which they spring. Yet there 
are some who do. 

A few months ago a well-known New 
York publisher said to me that in his opinion 
the next great issue in this country was to 
be the liquor traffic. At the time, I confess, 
his words made very little impression upon 
me. A few months later when Birmingham 
“went dry,’’ I remembered the publisher’s 
prophecy. Prohibition has long been popu- 
lar in the country districts, but no one ex- 
pected to see it triumph in the cities, and 
particularly not in Birmingham, where the 
population is so largely made up of the 
foreign laboring classes to whom some form 
of alcoholic beverage has come to be re- 
garded as almost a necessity of life. The 
fact that a man in New York had so under- 
stood what I may call the ‘‘social weather”’ 
as to practically force a change in public 
sentiment sufficient to bring about this 
result indicated to me that there were some 
forces at work in the South which did not 
appear on the surface. 

As I have said, prohibition has long been 
popular in the country districts of the South. 
‘The method by which it was secured there is 
what is known as the “beat” system. Laws 
were passed prohibiting the sale of liquor 
within a certain radius of a school-house or 
church, In other places the dispensary 
system was established. 

The dispensary was generally a storehouse 
with nothing but liquor on its shelves. But 
it was not a lounging place; there were no 
chairs, no table, and no one was allowed to 
drink on the premises the liquor they pur- 
chased. Before the last legislature met 
twenty-two of the sixty-seven counties of 
Alabama were dry, fifteen had dispensaries, 
twenty-one had licensed saloons, and nine 
had dispensaries and saloons. But the 
people in the districts became tired of the 
dispensary. Although drinking on the 
premises was not permitted, it brought into 
existence other places where loungers might 
gather and drink the liquor they obtained 
there. At the last legislature a bill was 
passed which permitted prohibition by 
counties. This meant that the anti-saloon 
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men intended to drive liquor out of the small 
towns, where it had taken refuge. 

But the strongholds of the liquor traffic 
were the big cities like Birmingham, Mont- 
gomery, and Mobile. It was not expected 
that the agitation would succeed there. One 
motive for prohibition heretofore has been 
the effect of liquor on the negro: it tends to 
destroy his value as a farm laborer. That 
was urged as a reason for doing away with 
the traffic in the country districts. But 
there was a stronger reason for doing away 
with liquor in the cities. That was because. 
it tended to make the city negro a criminal. 

The prison system of Alabama, as of other 
Southern States, has been a very profitable 
investment. To a large extent it has paid 
the expenses of the school system of the 
State. The labor which the prison provides 
is cheap, and Southerners have not the same 
prejudice as Northerners against that kind 
of labor. But the Atlanta riot, in calling 
attention to the enormous amount of crime 
which existed in that and other Southern 
cities, aroused the better people of the city 
to a sense of moral responsibility for its 
existence. It was only too clear that among 
the negro as well as the white population 
this crime was very closely associated with 
the so-called ‘‘dives” that had been allowed 
to exist in the city. It needed only a little 
investigation to show that these places were 
pouring a moral poison into the veins of the 
lower strata of the population,—white and, 
black,—and that in the end this poison must 
infect the whole people. These breeding 
places of crime produced the conditions 
which made the Atlanta riot possible. But 
it was this Atlanta riot which resulted in 
clearing Atlanta of its saloons, and it was, 
to a large extent, the example of Atlanta 
which Birmingham followed. 

I am convinced that, if we look far enough 
into this movement, we will find that there is 
a deep-rooted feeling in the masses of the 
law-ahiding citizens in the South, that some 
thorough-going measures must be taken to 
reduce the enormous amount of crime that 
exists in the Southern States. My observa- 
tion has led me to believe that this feeling 
has taken hold of many men who have them- 
selves been addicted to the liquor habit: 
that the present temperance movement is, 
in short, a very deep and genuine one, a sort 
of moral revolution. 

A writer in the Outlook, a few weeks ago, 
stated that the temperance movement in the 
South was based almost wholly on an effort 
to keep whiskey out of the hands of the 
colored people. I do not agree with this 
view of the case. The movement is deeper 
than this. The fact is that the temperance 
sentiment is just as strong in counties where 
there are no colored people as in counties 
where the colored people are in the majority. 
The bill which recently passed the legis- 
lature of Alabama prohibiting the sale of 
liquor in the entire State after January, 1908, 
was introduced by a man from a county 
where there are practically no colored people. 
Another influence which has led to the 
bringing about of State prohibition in Georgia 
and in Alabama, and in a few months will 
bring about the same result in Mississippi, 
Florida, North Carolina, and other Southern 
States, has been the disposition of the large 
cities to ship whiskey into “dry” counties. 
thus nullifying the effect of prohibition in 
certain counties. 
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I would repeat, judging from my obser- 
vation and experience in the South, that this 
is a deep-seated movement in the way of a 
moral reform which will be permanent. It 
has back of it the best element of both races 
throughout the South—Booker T. Washing- 
ton, tn the Southern Workman, 


Immortality. 


A series of articles on “The Immortality 
of the Soul” is running in The Hvbbert 
Journal (issued in this country by Sherman, 
French & Co., Boston). Prof. Royce con- 
tributed to a recent issue, and is now fol- 
lowed, in the January issue, by the noted 
scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who will con- 
clude his contribution in the next issue, and 
will then be succeeded in the same series by 
Prof. Eucken of Jena. In the current article 
Sir Oliver says:— 


IT want to make the distinct assertion that _ 
no really existing thing perishes, but only 
changes its form. Physical science teaches 
us this, clearly enough, concerning mat- 
ter and energy,—the two great entities with 
which it has to do. And there is no 
likelihood of any great modification in this 
teaching. It may, perhaps, be induced in 
the long run to modify the form of state- 
ment and to assert conservation and real 
existence of ether and motion (or, perhaps 
only, of ether im motion) rather than of 
matter and energy. ‘That is quite possible, 
but the apparent variation of statement is 
only a variant in form: its essence and 
meaning are the same, except that it is now 
more general and would allow even the 
atoms of matter themselves to have their 
day and cease to be, being resolved, per- 
haps, into electricity, and that into some 
hitherto unimagined mode of motion of the 
ether. Butall thisis far from being accepted 
at present, and need not here be con- 
sidered. 

The distinction between what is transi- 
tory and what is permanent is quite clear. 
Evanescence is to be stated concerning 
every kind of “system” and aggregation and 
grouping. A crowd assembles, and then it 
disperses: it is a crowd no more. A cloud 
forms in the sky, and soon once more the 
sky is blue again: the cloud has died. Dew 
forms on a leaf: a little while and it has gone 
again,—gone apparenfly into nothingness, 
like the cloud, But we know better, both 
for cloud and dew. In an imperceptible 
form it was, and soon into an imperceptible 
form it will again have passed; but mean 
while there is the dewdrop glistening in the 
sun, reflecting all the movements of the 
neighboring world, and contributing its 
little share to the beauty and the service- 
ableness of creation. : 

Its perceptible or incarnate existence is 
temporary. As a drop it was born, and as 
a drop it dies; but as aqueous vapor it per- 
sists,—an intrinsically imperishable sub- 
stance, with all the properties persisting 
which enabled it to condense into drop or 
cloud. Even it, therefore, has the attribute 
of immortality. 

So, then, what about life? Can that be 
a nonentity which has built up particles of © 
carbon and hydrogen and oxygen into the 
form of an oak or an eagle or a man? Is it 
something which is really nothing, and 
soon shall it be manifestly the nothing that 
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an ignorant and purblind ‘creature may 
suppose it to be? 

Not so; nor is it so with intellect and 
consciousness and will, nor with memory 
and love and adoration, nor all the manifold 
activities which at present strangely interact 
with matter and appeal to our bodily senses 
and terrestrial knowledge; they are not 
nothing, nor shall they ever vanish into 
nothingness or cease to be. They did not 
arise with us; they never did spring into 
being; they are as etertial as the Godhead 
itself, and in the eternal Being they shall 
endure forever. 


When does Old Age begin? 


In his inaugural lecture at Oxford, Prof. 
Freeman complained that, while he was 
required to lecture on ‘‘Modern History,” 
and various details as to the number and 
place of these lectures were definitely pre- 
scribed, the University Statutes had not 
determined for him at what date ‘modern 
history” began. He was therefore left to 
make his own choice from the dates sug- 
gested by different historians, and these 
ranged from the call of Abraham to the 
French Revolution. There is scarcely less 
diversity of opinion in fixing the beginning 
of old age. After reading the biography of 
a Gladstone, a Ranke, or a Moltke, one is 
inclined to affirm that somewhere in the late 
seventies signs of diminished vigor may not 
unreasonably be expected to appear. On 
the other hand; Prof. William James de- 
liberately maintains that most men begin 
to be old fogies at about twenty-five. No 
pension fund that we have heard of, whether 
actual or projected, accepts this estimate, but 
weighty authorities might be quoted for 
dates which a modern Bishop or Cabinet 
Minister would think absurd: Roger Bacon 
spoke of himself at fifty-three as already an 
old man, and Sir Walter Scott made a simi- 
lar lamentation at fifty-five. In Dante’s 
Convito old age begins at forty-five. At 
thirty-eight Montaigne retired to his castle, 
to spend his declining years in meditation 
and study. Oliver Wendell “Holmes re- 
minds us that Dr. Johnson once indicated 
thirty-five as the point after which our 
remaining steps are downhill. His own 
suggestion, it will be remembered, is that fifty 
or thereabouts is the childhood of old age, 
the time when the graybeard youngster must 
be weaned from his late suppers. 

It is clear, then, that the beginning of old 
age is not a matter of chronology merely, any 
more than the right time for beginning and 
leaving off fires can be determined by the 
almanac. ‘There is much to be said for the 
familiar maxim that a woman is as old as she 
looks and a man as old"as he feels, but as a 
guide of ‘conduct it is often” "delusive. Emer- 
son was undoubtedly right when‘ “he empha- 
sized "the difficulty of a man’s becoming 
sensible of the inroads of time if left"to him- 
self: “If we”did not find the reflection of 
ourselves in the eyes of the young people, we 
could not know that the century clock had 
struck seventy instead of twenty.”’ Hence 
it is that few people escape a shock when they 
learn for the first time, from some casual 
greeting or overheard conversation, that they 
are now classified among the seniors. In the 
wise and witty “‘Allegoria Senectutis” in the 
“ Autocrat”—Holmes is unmatched as a 
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stimulus of ideas in the discussion of such a 
subject as this—Old Age is represented as 
never forcing himself upon a man’s recog- 
nition until he has known him at least five 
years, The first time he calls, people an- 
swer, ‘Not at home,” and he leaves a card,— 
three straight lines running up and down 
between the eyebrows. He makes further 
annual visits, leaving another card each 
time, until he is let in or forces his way in 
through the front door or the windows. 
There are, of course, certain rough-and- 
ready physical tests which are at the service 
of every one who owns a looking-glass. Most 
obvious of all are the changes in the thick- 
ness and color of the hair; but these may 
easily be pooh-poohed, for every one has bald 
and gray-headed: friends of whom it would 
be ridiculous to speak as in other than 
buoyant and aggressive youth. Other signs 
—crow’s-feet, for example—are less likely to 
be prematurely developed; but, after all, 
such marks as these are only facial, or, if one 
ptefers to call them so, superficial, Com- 
parisons of physical energy are more really 
significant. Thus Sir James Paget suggested 
a careful test of one’s rate of walking as a 
help to the diagnosis of the malady of grow- 
ing old. Fatigue in climbing means, as a 
tule, not so much growing old as growing 
older: it is a symptom of the passage from 
youth to middle. age. Hamerton reports 
a curious observation made to him, quite 
independently of each other, by two old men, 
There was a period in life, they said, which 
varied in different individuals, but which 
might be fixed between forty and fifty, when 
a tendency to physical indolence, a love of 
ease, began insidiously to creep over a man. 
If allowed to progress unresisted, it would 
make him useless before his time. 
Physiologists are able to speak more defi- 
nitely as far as average constitutions are 
concerned, The combustion of carbon by 
the human body has been found to increase 
up to about the thirtieth year, to remain 
stationary until about forty-five, and then 
to diminish, Then, again, the brain usually 
stops growing at about fifty, and from sixty 
to seventy it is more likely to decrease. It 
has been related by Canon MacColl that Mr. 
Gladstone’s head was constantly outgrowing 
his hats. As late as the Midlothian cam- 
paign, when he was nearly seventy, he was 
obliged to have his head re-measured for 
this reason. Canon MacColl’s conclusion 
that this continual growth of brain con- 
tributed to Mr. Gladstone’s perennial youth- 
fulness appears not unwarranted. 
Intellectually it is not always easy to 
distinguish between evidences. of failing 
vigor and the natural results of the absorption 
of t time by one’s daily occupation and family 
cares. Sir James Paget, discussing the old 
age of doctors, noted “‘that”he could not him- 
self keep pace with increasing knowledge: 
he could not ‘read 7a twentieth or a fiftieth 
part of what was ‘published, nor could he 
attend the"meetings "of “the sociéties. If he 
could have been set free from the claims of 
a busy practice, he might not, perhaps, have 
found the"progress of his art”so bewildering. 
His detection of diminished "skill was more 
to the point. This varied, he supposed, in 
different persons: in himself he observed it 
especially i in prescribing. He found himself 
narrowing his range of medicines, learning 
none new, and forgetting many of the old. 
A ‘slackening of one’s speed in mental ac- 
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tivity may be regarded as a proof of failing 
powers, provided this declension cannot be 
explained by want of practise. An odd 
experiment was once tried by Archbishop 
Benson, as related in his biography. A 
newspaper had spoken of him as “a great 
worker, though not rapid.”” To test whether 
his former speed had deserted him, he set 
himself the next night to write a sonnet to 
St. Paul, beginning at 10.15 p.m. and finish- 
ing at 11.45. He was quite satisfied with 
the result; but, even if it had been disap- 
pointing, it might easily have been attributed 
to the disuse of certain faculties rather than 
their decay. Facility in sonnet-writing, it 
may be presumed, is not often demanded in 
the discharge of archiepiscopal functions, 
In his comment on this test, however, the 
archbishop made one remark well worth 
pondering. ‘I do not find myself,’ he 
said, “less rapid than in the old days. But 
I do find a very increasing unwillingness to 
come to the point,—a decided preference for 
doing any other duty than the one which it 
would be prudent to take in hand at any 
given moment,” Some of us are unhappily 
conscious of this tendency long before we 
are out of our teens, but in those who are 
normally quick to respond to the demands of 
their proper work this failure of the will may 
reasonably be interpreted as due to the 
inroads.of old age. It is harder to rouse 
one’s self out of an accustomed position, 
whether physical, mental, or moral. Habits 
are found to be economical of nervous energy, 
and any interference with them is resented 
as imposing an undesirable strain on the 
weakening power of initiative. ‘‘They shall 
be afraid of that which is high, and fears 
shall be in the way.” All this reluctance to 
accept! necessary modifications of the estab- 
lished order only confirms a generalization of 
Sir Andrew ‘Clarke’s, which perhaps takes 
us as near as we shall ever get to a definite 
conclusion on the whole’ question. ‘‘Age 
begins,” he once told a friend, “when we 
cease to be’able to adapt ourselves to the 
changes of our environment. A man who 
cannot do that is already aged, whatever 
may be the sum of his years.” —The Spectator. 


Seekers of the Light. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE, 


Happiness all desire. Happiness, the 
bottom of which is peace, the heart of which 
is patience, the mark of which is tender, 
benign, ministering power, all may have. 
It is in this belief that I propose that we 
form an order for the attaining of it. In 
this order all members of the community 
who, with pure heart and single purpose, 

will devote themselves to the increase and 
unveiling of such happiness, shall be active 
members in good and"regular standing. No 
money dues will be asked for or received. 
We shall not concern ourselves too much 
about the name. “Seekers of the Light” 
will do as well as any. The constitution 
shall be as follows:— 

First. We will, during the year 1908, do our 
work, of whatsoever kind, more for the glory 
of God, and less for that of man; we will 
have less regard for the visible task-master, 


and more for him who is invisible. We 
will be more mindful than we have been 
before, of the All-seeing, Eternal Eye of the 
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Ages. We will not allow our time to be 
measured essentially by the clock, but will 
remember that what we call moments of 
time are but heart-beats of God, emanating 
from and returning to him as the current 
of our years; and that these moments, 
vital with his inexhaustible life, impart of 
their precious contents to minds and hearts 
opened to receive them. Receiving of the 
divine life so fully and plenteously, we will 
as richly spend it, and color the most common- 
place task with its beauty. 

We will bear it in mind that in thus setting 
ourselves to our work we are engaging our 
manhood and womanhood. We will see that 
our honor is at stake. Then none will dare 
plead dulness or hardness of work as reasons 
or excuse for shirking or soldiering, since 
all shall understand that the very essence 
of honor’s test consists in imparting to the 
dull tasks of dreary days the life and glow 
of an unchecked hope, . great purpose, and 
high courage. We shall need, not infre- 
quently, to remind ourselves that no work 
in and of itself is dull or inspiring, easy or 
difficult. To the dull worker all work is dull. 
Our tasks never become too hard till our 
souls have surrendered: Our work will 
possess the qualities which we impart to it. 
The work is never the essential, the determin- 
ing factor. Greatness and littleness can be 
affirmed only of us, the workers, and only 
through us do these values inhere at last 
in the work. Booker Washington won his 
first step toward an education by sweeping 
and dusting a school-room so well that the 
simple, homely work was transformed into 
a semi-religious service. It took on the 
character of heroism. 

By the second article of our Constitution, 
we resolve, during-the year 1908, that we 
will hurt none in body, mind, or estate, by 
thought, word, or deed. We will think less 
of our rights and more of our duties; less 
of what is due us, and more of what is due 
unto others. So long have we stood upon 
our traditional and acquired rights that 
we have, in many cases, quite confused 
them with those fundamental, essential 
rights derived from God. Because we have 
legal right to sue a man at law, we have 
asked for no other warrant, forgetting that 
the divine sanction alone makes right. 
Our so-called civil rights and our fancied 
social rights are of a piece with this. We 
will have no more of them. We will vote 
in order that righteousness, in the name of 
God, may rule; we will pay our debts be- 
cause, as sons and daughters of God, we can 
do no other. We will fulfil our social obliga- 
tions, because these offer their own oppor- 
tunities for the giving and receiving of the 
graces of the spirit. But we will pray to 
be delivered from all personal envy, vanity, 
and ambition. We will seek to put others 
first; we will rejoice in their superiority, 
in their successes. 

Especially do we who join this order 
bind ourselves to be tenderly considerate 
toward all with whom we are not in sympathy. 
If there are any with whom we have found 
it difficult to get on, we will seek to be more 
prompt to understand and more ready to 


respond. We will go out of our way to 
serve them. When any scold, we will 
answer kindly or mot at all. If evil is 


spoken of us, we will not pay in kind, nor 
seek by any means to “get square.” We 


will suffer hurt and loss rather than retaliate | sing 
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in any way. And we will not seek to justify 
unkind words by the specious plea that this 
one or that one ought to be exposed, that 
we owe it to our neighbors and friends, that 
we owe it to the community as a public 
duty, to reveal them as we truly know them. 
It will be enough for us to know that our 
neighbor’s life and account are in the hands 
of God, as are ours. Hence, for decency’s 
sake first, and then for the sake of the high 
obligations we have assumed, we will be 
still. : 

No unkind speech shall pass our lips. We 
will remember that God has loved us, and 
led us all our days, in spite of our wickedness ; 
and, for honor’s sake, will, in His Name, 
resolutely turn our friendly sympathy toward 
all his children, looking, praying, and striving 
for the day when the circle of our love shall 
be as perfect as his own. 

Our third and last article shall be this: 
We will make the language of prayer our 
common speech. We will find or make a 
path to the throne of God and walk in it 
daily. Sincere prayer, the outcry of the 
troubled spirit, is the straightest road to God 
that men have found. Where and when that 
road has been widened by many feet, there 
the great men and women of the centuries 
have been, there the springs of faith, hope, 
and love have been replenished, and thence 
the leaders of the hosts have gone forth. 
When that way has been neglected, for any 
reason whatever, even the least, there not 
only have doubt and fear entered, but that 
Giant Despair, indifference, has taken pos- 
session of men and bound them in chains. 
I look to see no large success in this our 
undertaking, unless we are constantly firm 
to give every day its little period of sacred 
and holy meditation, its brief period of 
retirement within the sacred places of our 
lives, where the spirit of the living God 
abides. Of other ways I know not: this 
I know to be sure. 

It is the master-word to all that we would 
do and be for God and humanity. Let 
us make it ours as Jesus, Paul, and Augus- 
tine, Bernard, Francis, and Aquinas made 
it theirs. Then shall we know the secret 
of their power and transform our lives, not 
for one year only, but for all. 


The Harvard Theological Review.* 

One reproach of American scholarship 
is to be removed. We are to have, we 
already have, a theological review which 
will deserve the name of liberal because it 
will be conducted by the faculty of the 
Harvard Divinity School in accordance with 
the principles upon which that school is now 
established. Beginning as a Unitarian 
school, founded and developed by money 
contributed by Unitarians, some years since 
further endowment was added by Unitarian 
contributors, and legal steps were taken to 
make it an unsectarian school in which the 
teaching should conform to the scientific 
principles of study and exposition accepted 
in other departments of the University. 
The professors now teaching in the school, 
who will be responsible for the conduct of 
this journal, have been drawn from Unitarian 
and Orthodox Congregationalism and from 
the Baptist Church. The late Dean Everett, 
a Unitarian, was deeply interested in the 


* Published by the Macmillan Company. 
le copies, so cents, 
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conduct of the New World, a journal which 
was discontinued for lack of popular support. 
He, however, maintained his interest in 
such an enterprise to the last, and, in pro- 
viding for his daughter, now deceased, he 
indicated his desire that part of his estate 
should be used for the establishment and 
maintaining of the journal which now 
appears as the successor of the New World. 
On another page may be found the foreword 
of the Review, by~Dr, F. G. Peabody, which 
isa sufficient introduction and explanation 
of its work. In addition to this the table of 
contents includes: “Modern Ideas of God,” 
by Arthur C. McGiffert ; “Is our Protestant- 
ism still Protestant?” by William Adams 
brown; “A ‘Turning Point in Synoptic 
Criticism,’’ by Benjamin W. Bacon; “ Recent 
Excavations in Palestine,’ by David G. 
Lyon; ‘‘The Economic Basis of the Problem 
of Evil,” by Thomas N. Carver; ‘‘The 
Divine Providence,’ by Charles F. Dole. 

It may be said that each one of these articles 
presents a problem. These problems are all 
independent of each other, and yet in their 
solution will furnish answers to one ques- 
tion: What is the nature of religion, and 
what are the opportunities and duties 
suggested by modern knowledge? ‘The 
Review will be edited by a committee of 
the faculty of the Harvard Divinity School 
consisting of Profs. G. F. Moore, W. W. 
Fenn, and J. H. Ropes. 


The Messiah of the Jews. 


The personal Messiah in Israel was a politi- 
cal, not a theological, ideal. The personal 
Messiah was to be a political redeemer. 
His function was to be that of defeating 
Israel’s enemies and re-establishing the 
Jewish kingdom. ‘This was, and still is, 
the meaning of the hope of the advent of a 
personal Messiah wherever entertained among 
Jews, ancient or modern. At no time did 
Israel believe that the coming of a personal 
Messiah would mean aught but restoration 
to Palestine and the re-establishment of 
David’s dynasty in glory. 

At the epoch-making Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, representing the Reform party 
in Judaism, the belief in the advent of the 
personal, or man Messiah was excluded from 
the essential principles of our faith. That 
conference adopted the following statement: 
“We recognize, in the modern era of univer- 
sal culture of heart and intellect, the ap- 
proaching of the realization of Israel’s great 
Messianic hope for the establishment of the 
kingdom of truth, justice, and peace among 
all men. We consider ourselves no longer 
a nation, but a religious community, and 
therefore expect neither a return to Palestine, 
nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws 
concerning the Jewish state.” 

In this the Reform party follows the 
dictum of Hillel cited above. In the Prayer 
Book adopted by this congregation, written 
by Dr. David Einhorn, one of Israel’s most 
ardent and fearless teachers, we find this 
view incorporated in the liturgy, and refer- 
ence is often made to “Israel’s Messianic . 
appointment,” but not to the hope of the 
advent of some great scion of David’s family, 
nor to the restoration of the Jewish state. 
David Einhorn and Samuel Hirsch and 
Isaac M. Wise, the greatest of rabbinical 
leaders in modern times, were a unit with 
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_ those of earlier days who conceived that “‘all 


Israel” was to be the Messianic agent of 
God to usher in the era of justice and right- 
eousness on earth, and to toil to speed the 
coming of the day when ‘‘God would be 
proclaimed King over all the earth, he being 
the one Lord, and his name one.” : 

We incline to, and accept, that view of the 
Messiah which is represented by the term 
“Messianic Era.’ Scripture tells of a time, 
yet to come, when mankind shall live in 
peace, every man under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid. The prophets of ancient times 
and of modern days said, ‘‘ There will come 
a time when universal peace and good will 
will prevail among men; when the world will 
be full of the knowledge of God as the waters 
cover the sea; when God’s absolute unity 
will be universally established; when the 
Divine Fatherhood will have as its corol- 
lary in fact a universal Brotherhood among 
men,’’ Let us consider these conditions once 
more! 

A Messianic age, not a Messianic man, is 
now, as ever, the hope of Israel. Even those 
who indulged, and indulge, the hope that a 
political uplifter would come to defeat 
Israel’s enemies and restore Israel to Pales- 
tine, have always held that a Messianic era 
would be contemporaneous with the restora- 
tion to the Holy Land. While in Israel there 
may be differences of opinion about the man 
Messiah, there is perfect unanimity of opinion 
concerning the essential features and charac- 
teristics of the Messianic era. 

The Messianic Age is to be marked, as we 
just saw, by certain well-defined character- 
istics. There is to be established a worid era 
of universal peace, in which the brutal art of 
war is to be abolished and the destructive im- 
‘plements of battle are to be replaced by the 
constructive tools of economic~ husbandry. 
Is that condition at hand? ‘The advent of 
the Messiah is to be distinguished by the 
disappearance of brutal ignorance, and uni- 
versal knowledge is to take its place. Is that 
condition at hand? When the Messiah 
comes, good will toward men is to supplant 
the animal passions of man, and personal 
security and plenty are to abide in the place 
of want and political tyranny. Are these 
te be found universally? In the happy 
Messianic days, all men will acknowledge 
the absolute unity of God. Are those days 
here and now? ‘Then, too, if the man-Mes- 
siah ideal be correct, at his advent, Israel 
is to be restored to the Holy Land in glory and 
greatness, Has that day yet happened? 
These are not conditions invented by any 
modern, but imposed by the Old Testament, 
the sole authority as to who and what the 
Messiah is. No interpretation of these 
conditions, however poetical, however beauti- 
ful as allegory, however subtle as metaphor, 
can be accepted in place of the requirements 
imposed by the Old ‘Testament. In the 
light of these facts, Israel still persists, in 
the name of truth, in asserting that the Mes- 
siah promised to Israel, man or era, has not 
yet come. 

The closing decades of the last century 
were bright with promise and men looked 
hopefully forward to the new century as 
the beginning of an era of almost ideal prog- 
ress. How far from ideal the past few years 
have been must be apparent to even the 
least observant. This forms no reason for 
the renunciation of the optimistic outlook, 
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There are no grounds for pessimism. The 
growth of an ideal is slow, and men have 
mistaken material growth for spiritual awak- 
ening, Israel’s task is not yet over; the 
Messiah has not yet come... . 

The coming of the Messiah is as certain 
as that man is capable of improvement. To 
us, of the reform Jewish community, the 
coming of God’s kingdom on earth, not in 
heaven only, is the food of our spiritual life. 
For it we are toiling at all times. By our 
faithfulness to the divine law; by our ser- 
vice to our fellow-men; by out sacrifice for 
truth’s and conscience’ sake; by our proc- 
lamation of God’s holiness, eternity and ab- 
solute oneness; by our offering these truths 
to all who seek them; by our unyielding 
and firm conviction that Israel’s dispersion 
among the nations is a Providential act to 
teach men thereby the belief in an eternal 
and undivided God,—by these we are slowly 
bringing to mankind the needed truths on 
which rest social salvation and international 
good will. To serve this cause is worthy 
of the people from whom went forth Bible 
and Prophet, Law and Literature, which, 
by common consent the nations of the earth 
acknowledge to be the choicest gift of man 
to mankind,—Rabbi J. Leonard Levy. 


The International Council. 


The International Council of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and 
Workers, through its executive committee, 
sends greeting to its fellow-members and 
friends throughout the world, and con- 
gratulates them on the remarkable success 
of its latest public conference, the Fourth 
International Congress of Religious Laberals, 
held im Boston,  U.S.A.,, Sept. 22427, 
1907. 

This Congress was a worthy successor to 
the great meetings previously held in London, 
Amsterdam, and Geneva. In point of num- 
bers it was even more notable, 2,391 persons 
having enrolled themselves and paid the 
Congress fee. Ninety-three religious asso- 
ciations, other than single churches, sent 
official delegates. Of the latter, 171 were 
from countries outside of the United States, 
and represented some 15 foreign nations and 
30 different religious fellowships. The attend- 
ance at the general meetings ranged from 
1,500 to 4,000. ‘The largest halls procurable 
were insufficient to contain the would-be 
hearers: overflow meetings had to be 
arranged for, and department sessions were 
held simultaneously. : 

Still more gratifying to its promoters was 
the unbroken harmony and good will which 
reigned during the Congress. Whilst there 
were diversities of opinion, they were never 
carried to partisan extremes. The spirit 
of the meetings was irenic and conciliatory. 
The speakers—-many of them recognized 
leaders in modern thought and scholarship 
—sought for points of agreement rather 
than difference, and were more concerned to 
demonstrate the religiousness of their liber- 
ality than the liberality of their religion. 
Their emphasis was laid on the great abiding 
affirmations of the liberal faith rather than 
its incidental denials. The result was a 
proclamation of religious ideals and an 
exhibition of liberal strength which greatly 
advanced in this community the interests 
of Freedom and Fellowship in Religion, and 
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made, we trust, an enduring contribution to 
the cause of religious enlightenment, charity, 
and’ progress throughout the world. 

The committee feels that in these and 
other ways the Boston Congress was a notable 
step forward in the realization of its object 
to federate the religious liberals of the world 
for mutual sympathy, encouragement, and 
co-operation. 

Among the resolutions passed 
Congress was the following:— 

“The members of the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals assembled in 
Boston, Mass., September 22-27, send 
greetings to those in all lands ‘who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect 
liberty,’ and a message of special sympathy 
and encouragement to those who labor amid 
difficulty and hardship in lonely places, 
that they may stand fast, and realize the 
greatness of the fellowship to which they 
belong.” 

By invitation of the religious liberals of 
Germany, conveyed to us by the German 
Protestantenverein and its sister associations, 
the next International Congress will be held 
in Berlin, Prussia, in 1910. We hope that 
our membership in all lands will keep this 
date in mind, and prepare for participation 
in this our first congress to be held on 
German soil. During the long interval that 
will elapse may we not lose our interest in 
this international movement .for the ad- 
vancement of the liberal cause at home and 
abroad! By faithful testimony and service 
in our own individual fields of labor may we 
cherish and uphold the great sentiments 
and aims on which our Council is founded 
and whose promotion is the reason for its 
existence! 

The committee also, by correspondence 
and occasional publications, by sending its 
representatives as often as possible to the 
local meetings of societies affiliated with it, 
and by other friendly service, will do its part 
to advance the interests and increase the 
efficacy of the International Council. 

It is with this purpose in view that we 
strongly recommend to our members and all 
who sympathize with the broader modern 
view of religion the volume of Proceedings 
and Papers of the recent Boston Congress, 
which, under the title ‘‘Freedom and Fellow- 
ship in Religion,” has just been published. 
This work, which has been carefully edited 
by the secretary of the Council, consists of 
about 700 printed pages, and is illustrated 
by some 60 portraits of prominent speakers, 
a group picture of foreign delegates, etc. 
It will contain in full, and in the English 
language, all the papers read before the 
General and Department Meetings of the late 
Congress, by eminent scholars and divines, 
presenting a comprehensive survey of liberal 
religion and the state of the liberal churches 
in the leading countries of the world, Ac- 
counts of the social occasions, excursions to 
Concord, Plymouth, Fairhaven, and other 
shrines, together with phonographic reports 
of the speeches made, are also included. An 
appendix contains some 50 communications 
from prominent religious free thinkers in 
other countries, expressing their sympathy 
with the purpose of the Congress. The lists 
given of honorary vice-presidents, delegates 
from abroad, programmes of the meetings, 
and other memoranda, will be of value to 
all who are interested in the cause of liberal 
religion, at home and abroad. 


by the 
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The price of the book, substantially bound 
in cloth, is One Dollar (less than half the cost 
of its production). Applications for it should 
be accompanied by a Postal Money Order 
for this amount and twenty cents additional 
for postage, and may be sent to Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

With fraternal greetings ‘“‘to those in all 
lands who are striving to unite pure religion 
with perfect liberty,” we remain, in the 
freedom and fellowship of the Spirit, 


SAMUEL A. ELiot, President, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, Secretary, 
For the Committee, 


No New Theology. 


The Unitarian church does not profess to 
preach any new theology. It finds its task 
largely in the reaffirmation of the theology 
of Jesus. It accepts his belief regarding God 
as one worthy of modern acceptance—that 
God is our Father, and that he loves and leads 
every human child. This is the essence of 
the Unitarian theology just as it was the 
essence of the teaching of Jesus. If it rejects 
the prevalent theology of the Christian Church 
to-day, it is only because that theology is not 
consistent with the principles proclaimed by 
Jesus. The best in the ‘‘new theology” is 
but the true in the old.—Paragraph Pulpit. 


Our Truth and our Task. 


Splendid were the words of Garrison, 
spoken in the midst of an unequal conflict, 
“‘T will be as harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice; I will not equivocate, 
I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch, and I will be heard!’ And we of the 
Unitarian Church to-day must adopt the 
same strong attitude or leave the field in- 
gloriously. Not ours mere supplication for 
alliance and amity. Not ours to court the 
favor of any opposing force. We seek no 
half-freedom, no concessions, no widening 
of ‘limitations, no lengthening of creed 
chains. We stand for liberty! If need be, 
we must be ‘‘as harsh as truth.’”” We “will 
not equivocate,”’ or pay the price of peace 
by our silence. We “will not excuse,” but 
trust in the vitality of our message and the 
authority of our truth. We ‘‘will not retreat 
a single inch,’ however others may hang 
back, or however much of cherished treasure 
we may have to leave behind in our advance. 
And we ‘‘will be heard!” If there is any 
potency in truth, any force in freedom, and 
meaning in liberty, we will be heard! 

Admitting that we have much in common 
with all other churches, the fact remains 
that the definite, distinctive"message of the 
Unitarian Church is the liberty of the soul 
of man as the child "of ‘God. The ‘great 
struggle with which “we ‘are most vitally 
concerned’ is the struggle for religious free- 
dom. It is ours to show the religiousness 
of all the modern protest against the tram- 
mels of tradition, the limitations of creed, 
the compulsions of belief. We affirm the 
right and the religion of liberty. We bid 
men tear the silk from their fetters, and 
cease interpreting. as music the jangle of 
their chains. We insist upon manhood, and 
not upon the mould; upon facing the dawn- 
ing light of the future, and not the dying 
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haze of the past; upon freedom as the 
essential condition to faith, and not upon 
faith as the essential condition to freedom. 
We do not cry to slaves, ‘‘ Accept, and be 


safe,’ but rather declare to free men, 
the grander message, ‘‘Achieve, and be 
strong!’ 


The declaration of this distinctive message 
is not merely a privilege. It is the task 
imperative. So long as religious slavery 
exists in any degree, so long as any man is 
tied by a text, so long as men are ignorant 
of their divine rights and inherent power, 
our word must be spoken. At any cost, we 
must assert the sovereignty of the soul, the 
freedom of the mind, the divinity of life, 
the majesty of man. We must declare the 
right of man as the son of God, and not his 
claim as a servant. No man is a hireling 
of God, working for a wage, spurred by a 
reward. He is a son, working with his 
Father, and having a personal concern in 
the divine affairs of the universe. As such 
he is free,—free to engage in high enterprise, 
free to disregard all trespass signs, knowing 
that always he is on his own family estate, 
free to think truth, to follow the ideal, to be 
true to his diviner self.. This is our message. 
Leave it out, and we stalk the stage, voice- 
less, doing pretty pantomime, but not playing 
our part in the great drama of religious life. 
Speak it, and we are invincible! 

“We must be heard. By some method, by 
any method, by all methods, we must speak 
our message of freedom to the multitude. 
By church sermon, and published book, and 
printed tract, and private word, we have 
been loyal to our truth and our task. And 
now opens a new way by which we may have 
wide influence. During the last two months 
we have been using the columns of the daily 
press in the publication of the Paragraph 
Pulpit. By the careful expenditure of the 
money appropriated for this work, we are 
at the present time declaring our Unitarian 
principles in twenty-five newspapers, sixteen 
dailies, and nine weeklies, published in nine 
States and two Canadian provinces. Every 
day of the week, except’ Sunday, we are 
preaching to an audience of at least half a 
million. Many in this daily audience are 
hearing for the first time the splendid 
affirmations of our free faith. To many 
is being spoken the liberating word. 
Throughout the States of Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Pennsylvania, Texas, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Kansas, fly far“the seeds of liberalism ard 
liberty. We are being heard! 

We must be heard still more. 
only the beginning. How much” wider this 
work of emancipation spreads depends upon 
the action of the free. I propose to you 
a further enterprise. There are eight mile- 
stones just ahead on the pathway of progress, 
and to reach the eighth one will cost just 
$1,000, Here are the propositions which 


will next be taken up: No. 1. Fort Wort, | 


Tex., the Daily, Telegram; circulation, 
13,000, cost $100, No. 2. AKRON, OHIO, 
the Daily Beacon Journal; circulation, 
15,000; cost $90. No. 3. SAN ANTONIO, 
Tex., the Daily Light; circulation, 10,000; 
cost $117. No. 4. EVANSVILLE, INnp., the 
Daily Courier; circulation, 17,500; cost 
$164. No. 5. GAtveston, TEx., the Daily 
Tribune; circulation, 6,650; cost $78. No. 
6. CHAmpaicn, Iu, the Daily Gazette; 
circulation, 5,000; cost $46. No. 7. Ex 
Paso, TEX., the Daily Herald; circulation, 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Loca! offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America:It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, - 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches ‘for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Cierk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Tyeaswrer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


8,500; cost, $140; No. 8. TopeKa, KAN., 
the Daily Capital; circulation, 25,000; cost 
$262. 

The total circulation of these papers is 
100,000 copies a day, and the total cost a 
trifle less than $1,000. It means a total 
circulation of over 15,000,000 Unitarian 
paragraph sermons, a continuous column 
of printed matter over 710 miles long- It 
means that for six months we shall be heard 
daily by a second: great audience. 

This is not an appeal for money. It is 
the announcement of a privilege to be shared. 
It is the suggestion of a way by which we 
may all become partners in the wider work 
of the church. It presents a splendid oppor- 
tunity to share with your brothers to the 
West the glorious heritage of freedom into 
which you had the good fortune to be born: 
If you cannot resist the temptation to make 
this great enterprise possible, and give be- 
cause of the greatness of the chance, the 
work will go forward 


In years gone by, the sum of $1,000 was 
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frequently paid for the liberation of one 

slave. Shall we do less to-day for the libera- 

tion of many? CHARLES W. Casson, 
Publicity Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Miscellany. 


At a recent meeting of the alumni of the 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Dr. John 
H. Finley, President of the College of the 
City of New York, made this statement :— 

“To the physician the youth is a complex 
machine; to the lawyer the youth is one 
who has not come into his legal rights; to 
the police the youth is a human automobile, 
a potential mischief-maker; to the manu- 
facturer he is a hand; to the banker he is a 
brain; to the preacher a soul; but to the 
teacher the youth is all these and more,— 
he is the future of the city.” 

Out of this epigrammatic paragraph we 
may draw a conclusion which fits the Sun- 
day-School conditions, Let us understand 
that the word “teacher” applies to the 
Sunday-School worker, as it surely does, as 
well as to the public school instructor. In 
that case we may say that the youth is in 
such a view not only the future of the civic 
life but the future of the denominational 
life. It is in such large, wise views of the 
whole situation that we get our strongest 
motives and our clearest guidance. 

The work of Tissot before his death became 
quite famous. His illustrations of Bible sub- 
jects were the expression of a deep devotion 
on his part to that particular series of themes. 
In order to popularize his paintings and adapt 
them for general use, the publishers have is- 
sued reproductions, retaining the same vivid 
coloring as in the original designs. In the 
two sets, Old Testament and New ‘Testa- 
ment, there are 120 pictures in each 
set. They come in a case. Price, $1 per 
set: by mail, $1.10 each set. It seems to 
me that these are admirably adapted for 
supplementing regular lessons, and, by the 
very striking features which belong to them, 
are calculated to attract the attention of the 
young people. Aside from their adapta- 
bility to Sunday-School work they would 
make excellent presents in the home or 
from friend to friend. They can be ordered 
from the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. ; ; 

The issue of Every Other Sunday for 
February 2 will be somewhat of a Lincoln 
number, There are three illustrations 
specially engraved, one of the cabin where 
Lincoln was born, a portrait of him when 
in his prime before the Civil War, and 
another showing him with his favorite son, 
Tad. In addition are a description of his 
boyhood life and numerous quotations from 
his addresses. 


The regular meeting of the directors 
was held January 6 at 25 Beacon Street. 
Present: Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Law- 
rance, Metcalf, Edwards, Johnson, Bates, and 
Miss Parker. 

The reports of the clerk and treasurer 
were read and approved. 

The president reported in detail con- 
cerning the finances, how contributions 
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were coming in,and so forth. The treasurer 
announced a receipt of $325 on account of 
the legacy under the will of Philander Shaw, 
the full amount to be rendered later. State- 
ment was made also regarding the money 
receipts from the Western Headquarters 
which run a little higher than any previous 
year at this time. A report was made from 
the Committee on Publications through the 
president, with regard to the wide use of 
our text-books in various directions. Repre- 
sentatives of the Roman Catholic, Jewish, 
Congregational-Trinitarian, and others have 
recently drawn extensively upon our publi- 
cations. 

A special matter was then brought up 
about a new form of “Our Faith,” to be 
hung on the walls of churches and Sunday 
Schools. The old edition has had an ex- 
tensive sale and can be found in most of 
our churches; but this is somewhat more 
elaborate, and it was thought that, if pub- 
lished, it might renew the interest and 
increase the sales. It was voted that the 
cost of engraving and printing should be 
ascertained before proceeding further. 

A subject relating to the Book Room 
was then considered, the purpose of which 
would be the better arrangement of .the 
detail work. This was referred by vote to 
the Committee on Book Room. 

According to custom several .measures 
and suggestions were informally talked over, 
relating to the work in the field and to the 
headquarters, the directors acting as a com- 
mittee of the whole in the discussion. The 
meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Union Meeting of the Y.P.C. U. and 
fie Yar. Rk. U. 


Again all of our Unitarian young people 
are reminded of the joint meeting with the 
Universalist friends of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, to be held in the South 
Congregational Church (corner Exeter and 
Newbury Streets), Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, January 29. 

From seven to eight o’clock, time will 
be given for social intercourse and pleasant, 
friendly greetings between the members of 
the two kindred organizations, after which 
Rev. Edward Cummings of the South Congre- 
gational Church will conduct a devotional 
service, followed by a short address by Dr. 
Hamilton of Tufts College. It has been 
planned to have the meeting close at an | 
hour sufficiently seasonable to permit those | 
in attendance from a distance taking a con- 
venient train or car. 

As this meeting has been brought about | 
through the earnést efforts of a committee | 
from the Boston Federation, and a com- 
mittee of the Universalist young people, it 
is hoped that as many as possible will attend 
and enter heartily into the spirit of the 
occasion, 


List of Officers. 


The unions that have held their annual 
meetings during the fall, or are to hold them 
any time in the next few months, are re- | 
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quested to instruct their secretaries to send 
a complete list of the officers and their 
addresses to the National Secretary. 

Some of the organizations are ever prompt 
and thoughtful about attending to this mat- 
ter, but. there are others that have to be 
reminded time and again. Then there are 
those that do write, merely saying, however, 
that, ‘Miss is no longer secretary, as I 
have taken her place,” when perhaps every 
other officer is also a new one. We often 
hear this, “I am not the secretary, and have 
not been for some time,’ and a feeling of 
resentment is frequently noted, that the 
National Union communications should 
still be forwarded to the address, Is it any 
wonder that we at headquarters do not 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev George D Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. Richard W. Boynton 
will be, after January 1, West Ferry Street and Elmwood 
Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Deaths. 


HALLOCK.—Mary Kirkwood Kent Hallock, born 
in Concord, N.H., Aug 27 1827, died at Cromwell Hall, 
Cromwell, Conn., Dec. 31, 1907. 


TIN large portion of Mrs. Hallock’s life was spent in 
connection with hospitals and institutions: previous to 
the Civil War in the first hydropathic institute in the 
country, at Oyster Bay, Long Island, and during the war 
in various hospitals where her husband, the late Dr. Win- 
throp B. Hallock, was stationed: then in the Connecticut 
Asylum in Middletown; and finally for the last thirty 
years at Cromwell Hall, a health school, which she and 
Dr. Hallock established in 1877. 

The strong Unitarian faith which she carried through 
her eighty years, most of the time far removed from any 
church of that denomination, enabled her to enter into the 
work of any church with an absolute belief in the brother- 
hood of man. In the course of his remarks at the funeral 
services the Rev. F. M. Hollister, Congregational minister 
in Cromwell, said of her :— 

“There are those whose presence always gives the 
impression of abounding life, whose hearts cherish the 
brightness of things, whose minds are constantly alert to 
daily events and their meaning.” It is one of the great and 
precious promises of the Master that we * might have life, 
and have it more abundantly.’ The ‘abundant life’ re- 
tains its vigorous grasp upon the interests of life. Sucha 
life was Mrs. Hallock’s. One never thought of her as 
aging, and no words could better describe her youthful 
spirit than the following quotation, which she herself sent 
to her friend on Christmas Day: — 

‘TI am yet younger than appears, 
I never learned to count my age by years, 
While swift thoughts visit me, fresh fancies gladden, 
While hope can charm me still, and memory sadden, 
While still my heart to the old friends is true 
And yet gives hearty welcome to the new, — 
While praise and shame my spirit load or lighten, 
While every change has power to shade or brighten, 
May I not claim without offence to truth, 
Though eighty years oppose, 1 hold my youth,’”’ 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

* Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


17 YEARSOF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 


Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial! climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts,address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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know of these changes, if the secretary has 
not remembered to send on a list? 

Almost as soon as the annual meeting 
was over last May, notices of the changes 
in secretaries began to come in. And, in 
consequence, when requests for our list of 
union secretaries were received, revised lists 
had to be made, causing some delay and 
friction, so that it began to be realized that 
a number of the societies were in the habit 
of holding their annual meetings too late 
to permit the printing of the correct name 
of the secretary for the next year, in our 
annual report. 

Hence at a present meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union it was 

Voted, That a recommendation be made to all unions to 
have their annual meetings in April, in order that the cor- 
rect lists of officers may be printed in our annual report, 
and that notice of this be sent to the National Secretary, 
this meeting to be held not later than April. 


A communication to this effect has recently 
been sent to our unions, and it is now hoped 
that this word to the wise will be sufficient 
to secure a more correctly printed list than 
has ever before been possible. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, January 22, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of 
Roslindale. 


The first of two lectures by Prof. G. F, 
Moore on ‘‘The Origin of Religion” will be 
given at King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, 
January 20, at 2.30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after- 
noon, at half past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the parlors of the 


South Congregational Church, Monday, 
January 20. Rev. W. W. Fenn will consider 
“Certain Fundamental Problems of the 


Sunday-school.”” Supper at six, addresses 
at seven. Supper tickets, 60 cents each for 
those not delegates. 


Rev. Edwin Alfred Rumball, of the 
Congregational-Trinitarian Church, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship for 
New England, is hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches, In accordance 
with the vote of the National Conference, at 
the expiration of six months from the date 
of his acceptance (Jan. 11, 1908), he will 
be admitted into full fellowship, unless, 
meanwhile, the executive committee shall 
take adverse action. Edward A. Horton, 
Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Com- 


mittee. 
Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness: The pulpit of the Second 
Church will be filled on January 26 by the 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association; on 
February 2, by Rev. William W. Fenn, 
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Dean of the Divinity School, Harvard Uni- 
versity; on February 9 by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, the president of the National Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society. Mr. Van Ness 
having been appointed a Billings Lecturer 
will speak before the mnewly-organized 
Unitarian Club of Denver at noon on January 
23. In the evening he will lecture in Unity 
Church and afterwards be tendered a re- 
ception. On Sunday morning the 26th he 
will preach in Salt Lake City and in the 
evening at Ogden, lecturing the following 
evening at Ogden, and on the 28th at Salt 
Lake City. His itinerary includes Boise and 
Caldwell in Idaho, and Butte, Helena, and 
Great Falls in Montana, with possibly a 
lecture at Livingstone or St. Paul, Minn, 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—Second Unitarian 
Society: Wednesday evening, January 8, 
a reception was given by the Prudential 
Committee in honor of Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Towle, who were assisted in 
receiving by Mr. and Mrs. John K. Whiting 
and Mrs. C. W. Holden, ‘The church parlors 
were beautifully decorated in green. Music 
was furnished by the Stickney Quartet of 
young ladies. Universal regret was ex- 
pressed that Mr. Towle feels it necessary, 
because of impaired health, to be relieved of 


_|all parish responsibility. He is the only 


minister since the society’s organization 
some eleven years ago. Mr. Towle is a 
preacher of marked ability, and his messages 
to his people are full of Christian good cheer 
and love. His sermons are well con- 
structed, logically developed, and succinctly 
stated. They could never be called essays, 
filled as they are with gems of poetic prose, 
constant and loving references to the love 
and teachings of Jesus the Master, and 
illustrations drawn from every-day life so 
pertinent that the hearer says, ‘“Why did I 
never think of that before?’’ His sermons 
are sincere and spiritual and could only be 
the product of a sincere and spiritual man. 
Mr. Towle has labored long and faithfully 
for the upbuilding of the parish, and leaves 
his post with a thirteen thousand dollar 
parish house free from debt, and a well- 
invested fund of seventeen thousand dollars 
to be used in the purchasing of land for the 
further prosecution of the church enter- 
prise. It is the earnest hope of his friends 
that he may regain his health speedily and 
be restored to pulpit work, in which he 
labors not for personal ends, but for the true 
glory of God. Mrs. Towle has endeared 
herself to the church members by her un- 
failing courtesy and devotion to the cause 
so dear to them and to the heart of her 
husband. Good wishes and a hearty God 
speed follow them both. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson: 
The Women’s Alliance held its Annual 
Fair for the benefit of the church in Novem- 
ber, and the Christmas celebration has just 
been held for the Sunday-school. At the 
first meeting of the Women's Allance, Mrs. 
Atherton gave a talk on “Our Concern as 
Alliance Women.” ‘The minister, Mr. 
Saunderson, very kindly consented to give 
six lectures on “Psychology”? from Novem- 
ber to April. ‘Two of the meetings, January 
and April, will be evening meetings. The 
third in the series occurred on Monday even- 
ing, January 13. Two important events occur 
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in March: the first, a special service on 
Sunday, March 1, with historical address. 
On March 1, 1808, the boundaries of the 
parish were defined by the legislature of 
the Commonwealth. The second, on March 
24, 1908, will mark the first meeting of the 
parish as on March 24, 1808, the first meeting 
was held and the parish organized. ‘These 
‘two dates marking the one hundredth 
anniversary will be appropriately celebrated 
by the society,_ 


Des. Moines, Iowa.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Mary A. Safford: The church 
services were resumed October 1, a month 
later than usual, in order that the minister 
might remain in Boston to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Council. ‘The 
attendance both at church and Sunday- 
school has been very good, and much inter- 
est has been shown by outsiders in the 
course of sermons, just completed, on, 
“The New Theology and the Liberal Faith.” 
About the middle of November, when Miss 
Safford had been in her new home only a 
few weeks, about a hundred and fifty of the 
congregation appeared one evening, each 
bringing a contribution of canned fruit or 
something of that kind. They had pre- 
viously arranged a service of dedication, 
in which all present heartily joined, At 
the Christmas service twelve new members 
were welcomed into the church. ‘The Sun- 
day-school entertained forty children from 
the Roadside Settlement at their Christmas 
festival. The children were all seated 
around the tree, and after singing the carols 
Santa Claus appeared, bringing a beautiful 
pair of mittens for each settlement child, 
and a stocking of nuts and candy for all the 
children. The attendance at Unity Circle 
averages about a hundred, many coming 
from other churches to listen to the papers 
and talks on Browning as a religious teacher, 


Mu,ton, Mass,—The First Parish, Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins: The changes and repairs 
on the parish house have just been com- 
pleted and the renovated building was open 
for the first time on Friday evening, January 
3, When an informal reception was held 
under the auspices of the Parish Union. 
The building has been moved so as to give 
an unobstructed view of the church, and 
large additions containing dressing-rooms, 
a sewing-room, and a permanent stage 
have been added. The beautiful outlines 
of the original room have been undisturbed. 
Admirable copies of paintings by Murillo, 
Correggio, Fra Angelico, and some of the 
Dutch masters adorn the walls, while new 
carpets, papers, paint, and electric lights, 
make the building one of the most attrac- 
tive and convenient of our parish houses, 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. . 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, Presizent. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot. Se’y. Wm.H, Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, S: i A 
277 Tremont St.. ‘ton. 
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MONTAGUE, Mass.—First’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. A. N. Somers: If the “Powers 
of darkness” could prevail against a church 
there would be no Unitarian Church in 
Montague, for they have had their turns 
against this old church of many hallowed 
associations. Again and again has it 
seemed to be of the things of the past; but 
yet it lives, and to-day shows wonderful 
powers of recuperation. With many recent 
ptivations and misfortunes to contend with, 
especially in the loss, by death, of some of its 
most useful members, it has nevertheless 
gathered itself together and now with face 
to the front is determined to go about its 
divinely appointed task in the community. 
On Jan 1, 1908, a Woman’s Alliance of 
seventeen members was formed, and has 
taken hold of its side of the work of the church 
with systematic efforts and ‘determination. 
On January 6, at a special parish meeting 
the gaps in the line of workers were filled by 
the election of officers to fill out the unex- 
pired terms left by death and _ sickness. 
During the two months of the present 
pastorate the congregation has materially 
increased, and a deepening interest in the 
work of the church has been manifested. 


’ MONTREAL, CANADA.—Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. W. S. Barnes: With ceremonies 
covering four days the beautiful new church 
was dedicated and opened. The formal 
opening took place on Sunday morning, 
January 5, in the presence of a congregation 
that completely filled the edifice. Invitations 
had been sent to all the Unitarian churches 
in Canada and to the Unitarian churches 
in the United States within a radius of two 
hundred miles, and delegates were present 
from Ottawa, Toronto, Montpelier, Vt., 
Burlington, Vt., and the Universalist Church 
in Waterloo, Que. The ministers, present 
were: Rev. Samuel A: Eliot, D.D., and Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., of Boston; Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, Mass., 
a former assistant of Dr. Cordner in this 
church; Rey, George H. Badger of New 
York; and Rey. Charles J. Staples of Bur- 
lington, Vt. Mr. George W. Stephens, 
chairman of the Building Committee, in 
presenting the keys of the church to the 
pastor, Rev. W. S. Barnes, made the an- 
nouncement that the church was free from 
debt as the old one had always been, ‘This 
came as a great surprise to the congregation, 
because it was believed that there would be 
a debt in the neighborhood of $30,000. Kind 
friends in the congregation, however, made 
this interesting announcement possible at 
the last moment. The act of dedication 
was then performed by Rev. W. S. Barnes. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., and was a powerful discourse 
setting forth the principles for which a 
liberal church should stand. In the even- 
ing the church was again crowded, when the 
sermon was preached by Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D. The sermon was an 
eloquent defence of modernism and progress 
in religion. On Monday afternoon, the 6th 
inst., a special meeting of the Women’s 
Branch Alliance was held, at which Miss 
Low of Brooklyn delivered an interesting 
address, A social reception followed the 
meeting. On Monday evening Dr. De 
Normandie gave a fascinating talk in the 
church on “Some Eminent Unitarians,”’ 
illustrating it with many pleasing anecdotes 
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concerning a number of our leaders. T'ues- 
day evening was devoted to a reception in 
Channing Hall at which a large number of 
the congregation and friends were present, 
Addresses were given by Rev. J. Edgar 
Hill, D.D. (Church of Scotland), Rev. James 
Barclay, D.D. (Presbyterian), and Rev. 
Hugh Pedley (Congregational), congratu- 
lating the congregation on its new home and 
speaking of the high esteem in which Rey. 
W. S. Barnes was held in the community, 
On Wednesday night, the 8th inst., a crowded 
church listened to the organ recital given 
by Miss Victoria Cartier, the new organist, 
assisted by the best talent in the city and a 
string orchestra. This recital offered a 
splendid opportunity to test the new main 
organ and celestial organ. The church is in 
the Perpendicular Gothic style and is one of 
the finest in the city. Its cost, with land, 
was in the vicinity of $125,000, and as the 
old building was disposed of for $23,000, 
something over $100,000 has. been raised 
by the congregation during the past three 
years. The seating capacity of the church 
is six hundred and Channing Hall, which is 
used for Sunday-school and other purposes, 
will accommodate two hundred and fifty 
persons, The janitor’s residence is also 
connected with the building. The interior 
of the church is particularly imposing, the 
ceiling being nearly sixty feet from the floor. 
The chancel is all finished in hand-carved 
wood, and in every possible way the building 
has been finished in an artisticmanner. ‘The 
main organ is divided in two, on either side 
of the window, and is situated in the gallery, 
while the celestial organ is on the wall- of 
one of the transepts. ‘The chancel window 
is in place and several memorial windows 
are now being made in England. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. E. St. John: January 12 
was Installation Day, and in spite of lowering 
clouds proved a great success. Audiences of 
over five hundred gathered both morning 
and evening. At the morning service Rev. 
George H. Badger conducted the services 
and Horace Howard Furness, LL.D., de- 
livered an historical address with many 
reminiscences of his father, Dr. W.° H. 
Furness, so long the pastor of this church. 
In the evening the following installation 
service was carried out: report of the 
council by Rev. W. B. Geoghegan, chair- 
man; invocation, Rev. G. H. Badger; 
Scripture reading, Rev. O. B. Hawes; 
sermon, Rey. P. R. Frothingham; prayer of 
installation, Rev. F. A. Hinckley; pastoral 
letter from Rev. Joseph May, read by Mr. 
T. J. Lewis, Jr.; right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. I. W. Mason; responsive reading by 
pastor and people. Words of greeting: 
from the Unitarians, Rev. F. C. Southworth; 
from the Universalists, Rev. J. C. Lee, D.D.; 
from the Church Universal, Rev. George H. 
Ferris of the First Baptist Church of Phila- 
delphia. Closing address on ‘‘The Brave 
Future,” by Rev. C. S. S. Dutton. On 
Wednesday evening, January 15, the annual 
reception took the form of a reception to 
Rey. and Mrs. St. John and Miss Mary 
Lyman. 


SaLt Lake City, Utan.—First Unitarian 
Society: Rev. William Thurston Brown has 
just issued an attractive calendar for Janu- 
ary. On the first Sunday he speaks on 
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“The Religion of John Ruskin”; on January 
12, ‘‘The Evolution of Man Physical and 
Mental.”” Rev. Thomas Van Ness of the 
Second Church, Boston, is advertised to 
preach on the 26th ‘Beliefs that are Worth 
While.” He is to lecture on the 28th upon 
the “Social Revolutionary Party in Russia: 
some of its Leaders.’ In a succinct para- 
graph the object of the Unitarian Church 
in Salt Lake City is stated to be to inspire 
hope of a better life and a better world; 
to deepen faith in a moral order which we 
may help to realize on the earth; to quicken 
love of righteousness, personal, social, eco- 
nomic, civic; to extend religion to the whole 
of life. Among the activities of the church 
are the Sunday-school, the Lloyd Alliance, 
and the Social Science Club. 


West Upton, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Our parish 
rejoices in the possession of a new beautiful 
memorial window which greatly enhances 
the attractiveness of our church auditorium. 
It represents “‘Christ blessing little chil- 
dren,” and is the gift of the society in memory 
of the late Hon. William Knowlton, one of 
the charter members. In the vestibule of 
our church has just been placed a tract 
rack and bulletin board combined, from 
an original design of our pastor. At the 
bottom of the bulletin board are two tiers 
of eight pockets each, the pockets varying 
in size. It is thought that the people 
interested in the announcements on the 
bulletin board cannot help seeing the tracts, 
and, if interested in the tracts, cannot help 
reading the various notices and reminders, 
which keep the members of the parish in- 
formed of the work of the church. 


The Wednesday Lectures. 


May I call attention to. the lectures on 
Sunday-school methods that Mr. Albert E. 
Bailey is giving at 25 Beacon Street, Wednes- 
days, at four o’clock, in connection with the 
Tuckerman School? The talks are direct, 
practical, helpful, with definite points clearly 
made. To the experience of a successful 
teacher is added the power of graphic de- 
scription, The course is particularly well 
adapted to the needs of Sunday-school 
teachers of limited experience. ‘wo lectures 
remain: January 22, “‘Methods with Older 
Pupils”; January 29, “ Discipline.” A. 


Bere and Chere. 


Dr. T. C. McWalter thinks that instinct is 
a perfect guide in the lower animals; it is 
unerring in infants; it is always useful in 
invalids; it isseldom unsafe in adults leading 
an ordinary life. 


On the eve of the Chinese New Year, the 
people hang out beautifully decorated lan- 
terns; when midnight comes, drums are 
beaten, music of the “ching-ching” pattern 
is played, so as to drive away evil spirits. 
For the same reason, at this time, the houses 
are decorated with red cloth, and children’s 
hair is tied up with red ribbon. At the end 
of the year all accounts are settled, new 
clothes purchased, presents given—a pair 
of shoes for the New Year is a favorite and 
welcome gift—and the Chinese wish each 
other a ‘Happy New Year” in crabbed 
characters on paper.—The Teacher. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Good-night, Mr. Gargoyle; so good of 
you to see me home.’ “Oh, not at all. 
I’ve enjoyed myself quite as much as you 
have, I assure you!””—Punch. 


It was not a young woman novelist, but 
Charles Sumner, of whom the late E. L. God- 
kin, the New York editor, said: ‘He works his 
adjectives so hard that if they ever catch him 
alone they will murder him.” 


- An English member of a district council 
was warning the council against revoking 
some action recently taken, and he referred 
impressively tothe fatezof Lot’szwife who 
looked back, and ‘‘was turned into a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night.’ 


“Your speech sounded fine,’’ said the 
attentive listener;}.‘‘but, do, you know, I 
can’t remember half,a dozen, words of it!’ 
“That’s good,’’, answered Senator Sorghum; 
“‘the art of speech-making consists in pleasing 
the ear without furnishing any data for sub- 
sequent contradiction.”—Washington Star. 


She handed in a check payable to Susan 
H. Smith. The cashier, who was a German, 
noticed that she had endorsed it Susan Smith, 
and gave it back with a polite ‘“‘ You haf for- 
gotten the ‘H.’’? Overcome with confusion, 
she murmured, ‘Excuse me,’’? and wrote 
below the endorsement, ‘‘Age 23.”—Lzippin- 
cott’s. 


On Christmas an ardent suffragist of our 
acquaintance received from one of her 
nieces the figure of a cat, with these lines :— 

“What is the difference, tell me that 
Betwixt Aunt Eva and this cat? 
’Tis summed up in a single clause: 
The pussy runs on all four paws, 
But when she starts on woman’s cause,— 
Aunt Eva runs on with no pause!” 
Woman's Journal, 


When the foreign missionary made the 
usual appeal for contributions, a small boy 
mounted with several others to the level of 
the lecturer. ‘‘Please, sir, I am very much 
interested in your lecture, and—and’’— 
“Go on, my little man,” said the missionary, 
encouragingly. ‘You want to help in the 
good work?” “Not exactly, sir,” said the 
boy. ‘‘What I want to know is, Have you 
any foreign stamps you don’t want?” 


The maid who announced to the. guest 
waiting at the door that ‘“‘she didn’t hear her 
until she had rung three times,”’ meets her 
match in the elevator boy described by a 
writer in the New York Evening Post. ‘Tf 
any one calls, Percy, while I am out, tell 
him to wait. I shall be right back,’”’ said the 
woman to the apartment-house elevator boy. 
There was no answer. ‘Did you hear me? 
Why don’t you answer?” asked the woman 
with some heat. ‘I never answers, ma’am, 
unless I doesn’t hear, and then I says 
*‘What?’” 


One afternoon Mrs. Murphy appeared at the 
settlement house, all dressed up in her best 
bonnet and shawl. A huge black and blue 
spot disfigured one side of her face, however, 
and one eye was nearly closed. ‘Why, 
Mrs. Murphy, what is the matter?’ cried 
one of the teachers; and then, realizing that 
she might have asked a tactless question, 
she hastily turned it off by saying, “‘ Well, 
cheer up, you might be worse off.” ‘Sure 
an’ I might,” responded the indignant Mrs. 
Murphy. ‘I might not be married at all!” 
Boston Post. 
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Educational. 
The Misses Allen Daughters of the late 


- well-known educator, 

MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will meopen: their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 
MacDuffie School 
~~FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation; or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. A 
Course in FORESTRY. 
F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
i ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T.P.F Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. New students 
received January 30, at the beginning of the 
second semester. For catalogue address the 
President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Individual 
new Preparatory 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 


per copy. 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 


Young People’s 


Street, Boston. 
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